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THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 
IN THE OHIO VALLEY 


PREVIOUS TO 1840. 





BY JANE SHERZER. | 


The section of country investigated in this paper under 
the name of “The Ohio Valley” includes Western Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia; Southern Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois; and. 
Kentucky and Tennessee. In West Virginia, in Southern Indiana 
and Illinois there were no schools for the higher education of 
women up to 1840. It is true, early in 1840, in Indiana there were 
two schools started for the higher education of women, — the 
Rockville Female Seminary on January 31, 1840, and the Craw- 
fordsville Female Institute on February 24, 1840, but they will 
not be treated in this paper. Neither will we discuss Jackson- 
ville, Illinois, as it is outside of the boundary set for this 
treatise, although it was a great educational center, for the 
Beechers had found their way thither. In 1830, or perhaps 
even before that time, good female academies had been started 
in that city. Nor can we take the time here to include the 
female academies in Dayton, Ohio, or that vicinity. 

The term, “higher education for women,” in those early 
years covered a course of study not equal to that of good high 
schools of the present day, but the same may be said of colleges 
for men, and it was higher in the sense of giving young women 
an education much beyond the common branches of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. It differed from the colleges for men 
mainly in the substitution of French for Greek, and in the 

(1) 
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addition of music and art to the curriculum. The first insti- 
tutions for the higher education of women were necessarily 
private, for, although the states had established colleges and 
universities for their boys, they had ignored the education of the 
girls and excluded them from all their schools. 


MRS. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, CINCINNATI.! 


The first school for young ladies in the Ohio Valley was 
thus advertised in the Western Spy and Hamilton Gazette, July, 
1802: — “Mrs Williams begs to inform the inhabitants of Cin- 
cinnati that she intends opening a school in the house of Mr. 
Newman, sadler, for young ladies on the following terms: — 
Reading, 250 cents; Reading and Sewing, $3.00; Reading, Sew- 
ing, and Writing, 350 cents per quarter.” Nothing further is 
known of the school. It may seem of too primitive a character 
to be here considered, but it was evidently intended for young 
ladies, not for children, and it represents the first department 
‘in all similar schools of that period. 


REV. JOHN LYLE’S SCHOOL, KENTUCKY.” 


In Kentucky the first of these schools was opened in Paris, 
in 1806, by the Rev. John Lyle, a Presbyterian clergyman. It 
prospered with an attendance of about two hundred pupils until 
in 1810 the President resigned because the trustees objected 
to the public reading of the Bible in the school, which seems to 
have broken up the school. 


FISK’S FEMALE ACADEMY, HILLMAN, TENNESSEE.® 


Fisk’s Female Academy at Hillman, Overton county, 
Tennessee, was chartered September 11, 1806; a female academy 
was chartered at Knoxville, Tennessee, in 1811; and a female 
academy at Maysville, Blount county, Tennessee, in 1813. No 
further information is obtainable in regard to these efforts. 





*Ford, “History of Cincinnati,” p. 172. 

* Lewis, “History of Higher Education in Kentucky,” p. 33 & f. 

* Blandin, “History of Higher Education of Women in the South,” 
p. 273. 
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MRS. LOUISA FITZHERBERT KEATS SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, 
KENTUCKY.* 


In 1807 in Washington, Mason county, Kentucky, Mrs. 
Louisa Fitzherbert Keats opened a school for girls where many 
of the prominent women of the state were educated. But it 
was closed for some unknown reason in 1812. 


MRS. BECK’S SCHOOL, LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY.® 


Cumings, in his “Tour of the West’, mentions also in 
1807 “three good boarding schools for girls in Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, having over a hundred pupils in attendance.” We hear 
nothing more of these, except the one of Mrs. Beck, “an English 
lady of high reputation.” Her rates were two hundred dollars 
a year. The course offered reading, spelling, writing, arithme- 
tick, grammar, epistolary correspondence, elocution and rhet- 
orick, geography “with the use of maps, globes and the armillary 
sphere”, astronomy “with the advantages of an orrery”, ancient 


and modern history, chronology, mythology, and natural 
history, moral and natural philosophy, musick,— vocal and 
instrumental, drawing painting, and embroidery, artificial 
flowers, and any other fashionable fancy work, plain sewing, 
marketing, netting, etc. Cumings also mentions that a regular 
course of education was given, proceeding through successive 
branches. 


LORETTO ACADEMY, LORETTO, KENTUKY.® 


Under Catholic supervision the Loretto Academy, Loretto, 
Kentucky, one of the most famous of the girls’ schools in that 
state, was founded in 1812 by Bishop Flaget and a Belgian 
priest, the Rev. Charles Nerinck. There was one teacher, Miss 
Anna Rhoades. Later she was assisted by the Misses Christine 
Stewart, Anna Haven, Mary Rhodes, and Nellie Morgan. In 
1816 Pope Pius VII organized them into a religious order and in 
1829 the school was chartered. In 1837, July 16, Mary Jane 
Lancaster was graduated, and upon her diploma are the names 





*Lewis, “History of Higher Education in Kentucky,” p. 34. 
° Thwaites, “Early Western Travels,” IV, p. 184-5. 
* Blandin, ps. 41-3, Lewis, 226-7 f. 
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of the Directress, Mother Isabella Clark; Secretary, Generose 
Mattingly; Bridget Spaulding, directress; and Bishop Flaget, 
Ordinary of the Diocese. This school still flourishes and has 
forty-five branch schools, taught by instructors, trained in the 
normal department of the parent school at Loretto. 


NAZARETH ACADEMY, NAZARETH, KENTUCKY." 


Almost contemporary with Loretto in its foundation was 
Nazareth Academy. It was opened by three ladies whose number 
was soon increased to five to assist Bishop Flaget. They came 
December 1, 1812, to reside at St. Thomas, Kentucky. Several 
additions having been made to their ranks and having been organ- 
ized into a community of sisters of charity, they founded the 
school of Nazareth in August, 1814. Although Bishop Flaget 
originated the plan, yet upon Bishop David, his co-worker, fell 
the greater part of the care of looking after the interests of the 
sisters, and hence he is regarded as the real founder. The most 
prominent of the early members of the order were Mother 
Catherine Spaulding, the cousin of Archbishop Spaulding, the 
seventh archbishop of Baltimore. The original school at St. 
Thomas was both a day school and a boarding school. But in 
1812 the Academy was moved to its present location seven miles 
distant from the original one, and two miles north of Bardstown, 
the new site being called Nazareth. The day school was dis- 
continued at this time. On December 29, 1829, the school was 
chartered as Nazareth Academy under a board of seven trustees. 
Within six years after the change of location twenty thousand 
dollars was spent in improving the place, and in 1824 there were 
one hundred and twenty boarders. There are 67 branch schools 
in Kentucky and other states of the South and West, teachers 
being furnished for all these schools by a normal school con- 
ducted in Nazareth. The patronage of the school has been large, 
pupils coming from Kentucky and the Southern states. 


CINCINNATI LANCASTER SEMINARY, CINCINNATI.® 


Turning to Ohio again, it may be permissible to mention in 
this paper a school of a different type,— the Cincinnati Lancaster 





* Lewis, “History of Higher Education in Kentucky,” p. 228 f. 
* Drake, “Picture of Cincinnati,” p. 155-7. 
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Seminary, founded by Rev. Dr. Wilson and Dr. Daniel Drake, 
opened in 1815 and chartered by an Act of the General Assembly 
of Ohio, February 4th of that year under the name of Lancaster 
Seminary.® The school lots were at Fourth and Walnut Streets 
in Cincinnati, the Presbyterian church executing a ninety-nine 
year lease of these lots in return for the privilege of selecting 
twenty-eight poor children to be educated. In 1814 a two-story 
brick building was erected with two oblong wings stretching 82 
feet back from Fourth street. This building was light and airy 
and was considered the finest public edifice west of the Alleghe- 
nies. One wing was for males and one for females, with no 
passage between except by the portico. It had sittings for 1400 
pupils. It was composed of Junior and Senior departments, sub- 
divided into male and female schools. They were taught in the 
same room but sat on opposite sides, according to Mr. Henry 
Bradshaw Fearon, an Englishman, who traveled through the 
United States in 1817. In his “Sketches of America” he also 
says that he saw 21 males and 19 females in the same room. It 
is said that young women took diplomas in some of the classes. 
This Seminary was governed by a board of seven trustees, of 
which Jacob Burnett was the first President. The school was 
supported by stockholders who elected the board. To share- 
holders the price per quarter was eleven shillings and three 
pence; to all others thirteen shillings and six pence. No infor- 
mation is given in regard to the course of study except that 
higher branches of literature were taught in the Senior depart- 
ment, and that there were purchases of philosophical apparatus. 
General Lytle gave $10,000 worth of land and much cash; Judge 
Burnett $5,000 besides a quantity of land; and others gave much 
cash and land to the school, making the endowment $50,000. It 
was organized later on as the Cincinnati College, but met with 
reverses so that it was closed, and in 1845 the building burned 
to the ground. The Lancaster method consisted in using the 
older pupils for tutors and even instructors, and the system is 
said to have worked well, 





*Ford’s “History of Cincinnati,” p. 179. 
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MR. WING’S SCHOOL, CINCINNATI.?® 


Ford’s history of Cincinnati tells of a school similar to the 
Lancasterian, kept by Mr. William Wing in 1829, who was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Edward Wing. It was at the corner of Sixth 
and Vine streets with the entrance on Sixth street. The floor 
was like that of a theatre, rising from the south end to the north 
end. The teacher sat on a stage at the south end and thus had 
oversight of the entire room. The boys occupied the east side 
and the girls the west side, next to Vine street. 


REV. SLACK’S SCHOOL, CINCINNATI." 


There was also, in the north wing of the College building, 
kept by the Rev. Mr. Slack, a school distinguished by a collec- 
tion of valuable apparatus and courses of lectures on various 
branches of study. 


NASHVILLE FEMALE ACADEMY, NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE.’” 


In 1816 in Nashville, Tennessee, in response to a desire of 
the people for something in the way of education of a higher 
order for their girls, the Nashville Female Academy was estab- 
lished by a stock company of fifty members. July 4, 1816, 
Robert White and Thomas Claiborne bought three acres of land 
from David McGravack for $1,500, but it was not until August 
4, 1817, that the school was opened and October 3 of the same 
year that a charter was granted by the legislature. The charter 
appointed a board of seven trustees,—Robert White, Robert 
Searcy, Felix Grundy, John P. Erwin, John Baird, Joseph T. 
Elliston, and James Trimble, who were to act until the first Mon- 
day in January. Then they were to give way to a new board 
of seven trustees chosen by the stock-holders of the Academy. 
Every year thereafter a new board appointed in the same way was 
to supplant the old one. The Academy grounds and buildings 
occupied five acres in the center of the city of Nashville. near 
what is now the Tulane Hotel, extending from Church to 

* Ford, p. 174-5. 


"Ford, p. 174. 
® Merriam, “Higher Education in Tennessee,” ps. 245-6. 
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McLemore and Cedar streets. The first principals were, from 
1817-19, Dr. Daniel Berry and Mrs Berry, formerly of Salem, 
Mass. The Rev. William Hume succeeded Dr. Berry, but he 
died from cholera in 1833.”"* Then came Dr. R. A. Lapsley, who 
retired in 1838 on account of ill health. Rev. W. A. Scott was 
the next principal, remaining until 1840, when the Rev. C. D. 
Elliott and Dr. R. A. Lapsley became joint principals. Dr. 
Lapsley soon retired, and Dr. Elliott became sole principal, con- 
tinuing until the close of the school in 1861. 

The course covered four years: primary,two years; academic, 
four years; collegiate, four years. There were two sessions a 
day, 9-12 A. M. and 2-4 P. M., with one day vacation at Christ- 
mas. The patronage was large. 

The campus was very beautiful with its grassy turf and 
magnificent forest trees. “There were three separate buildings 
in front, the center one three stories high, the others two stories. 
They had a frontage of 180 feet, and extended back 280 feet. 
The center building was of grey brick, with colonial doorways 
and connecting galleries with paved courts”. It contained a 
chapel, recreation hall, and other attractive features. The recrea- 
tion hall was 120 feet long and 4o feet wide, with a gallery at 
one end and a platform at the other. Besides the piano there was 
what was called a “dancing piano”. The latter ground out polkas, 
mazurkas, and reels by turning a crank. In this hall the girls 
danced three-quarters of an hour every evening after supper. 
Much stress was laid on dignity, and grace of carriage, and awk- 
wardness was carefully corrected. Courtesy was demanded 
from everyone connected with the school and honor was the at- 
mosphere. A matron could not enter a pupil’s door without 
knocking and waiting for. permission. Correspondence was 
sacred. No teacher was permitted to accept a gift with a money 
value from a pupil nor ito correct a pupil in the presence of 
others. The school was never endowed but depended entirely 
on tuition fees, yet annually there were admitted five daughters 
of Masons, five daughters of Odd Fellows, and all the daughters 
of ministers actively engaged in the ministry. The discipline was 
very strict. The girls were never allowed to speak to acquaint- 


* Blandin, p. 275 ff. 
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ances when they took their daily walks or attended church. But 
one day in 1825, when General LaFayette visited Nashville, he 
was received at the Academy and the girls were released from 
restraint. 

The annual May Day picnic was a great event and com- 
inencement a grand occasion, the exercises continuing three or 
four days, as every maiden read an original essay. The di- 
plomas bore curious Cupid devices with curving wings in pen 
and ink drawings, duly dated, signed, and sealed by faculty and 
trustees. The following is the quaint form used in the inscrip- 
tion : — “These presents shall certify to all whom they may con- 
cern that has completed the course 
of study prescribed by the Institution, and that her diligence in 
pursuit of knowledge and her uniform good conduct whilst a 
member of the Academy may receive their appropriate reward, 
we have granted unto and conferred upon her this diploma as 
a testimonial of our approbation of her correct deportment and 
of her literary attainments”. In 1840 there was an enrollment 
of 198, the pupils coming from distant places by stage coach 
and on horseback. Evidently the Nashville Female Academy 
was a typical boarding school. 


LAFAYETTE SEMINARY, LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY."* 


In 1821 Lafayette Seminary was founded in Lexington, 
Kentucky, In 1825, on the sixteenth day of May, it was visited 
by Lafayette. It then had nine instructors and 135 pupils, and 
in the four previous years had had a total of 366 pupils from 
thirteen different states. It claimed to furnish every facility for 
making thorough and accomplished scholars. In 1826 it was 
known as Lafayette Female Academy, and had for its principal 
Josiah Dunborn, A. M. The studies taught were Grammar, 
Rhetoric, Logic, Languages, Astronomy, Natural and Moral 
Philosophy, Composition, Arithmetic, Geography, History, 
Mathematics, Painting and Drawing, Writing, and Dancing. 





“Lewis, “History of Higher Education in Kentucky,” p. 34. 
Blandin, p. 154. 
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The tuition was $50.00 and board was $150.00. Extra branches 
were $40.00.'® 


CINCINNATI FEMALE ACADEMY, CINCINNATI.'® 


In 1823 John Locke, M. D., established the Cincinnati Fe- 
male Academy on Walnut street between Third and Fourth 
streets, There were teachers in the French language, music, 
penmanship, and needlework, and an assistant in the prepara- 
tory department. Twelve gentlemen formed a Board of Visit- 
ors who examined the pupils and superintended the Academy.” 
The price of tuition, exclusive of music and the French lan- 
guage, was from four to ten dollars a quarter. In August of 
each year there was a public examination at which medals and 
honorary degrees of the Academy were awarded. Following 
the annual examination there was a vacation of four weeks. 
The Academy possessed competent apparatus for illustrations 
in Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, and for teaching 
the simple elements of the different branches to the younger 


pupils. The demonstrative method of teaching was employed 
by which a knowledge of things instead of words alone was 
imparted. In fact, it was Pestalozzi’s method of instruction. 
Patrons were carefully informed that the idea entertained by 
some persons that the system of Pestalozzi tends to infidelity 
was unfounded. 


About four years were required to pass through the pre- 
scribed course of study in order to obtain the honorary degree 
of the Academy. Mrs. Frances Trollope, who in 1828 visited 
Cincinnati, in her book on “Domestic Manners of Americans,” 
speaks with surprise of an exhibition where the higher branches 
of Science were among the studies . . . and ‘where “one 
lovely girl of sixteen took her degree in Mathematics 
and another was examined in Moral Philosophy”. 





* “School Exercises of Lafayette Female Academy, Lexington, Ky., 
1826,” Caroline Clifford Nephew. 

* Ford’s “History of Cincinnati,” p. 174. 

* Drake & Mansfield, “Cincinnati in 1826,” p. 42 f. 
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PICKETT’S BOARDING SCHOOL, CINCINNATI.!® 


In 1823 the Cincinnati Female College or school, kept by 
Albert and John W. Pickett from New York State, seems to 
_have been especially popular. Their method of teaching was 
the analytic or inductive. Their course of study embraced the 
ordinary branches taught in a female academy, including the 
Latin, Greek, and French languages, Music and Drawing. The 
school occupied a suite of rooms in the south wing of the Cin- 
cinnati College edifice. Flint’s Western Monthly Review of 
April, 1830, gives an account of the commencement exercises, 
when eleven gold medals were distributed for proficiency in 
Latin, Greek, French, Mathematics, Music and Painting. 


I have in my possession a letter written by one of the 
pupils of Mr. Pickett’s school, dated September 29, 1837. This 
quaint epistle gives such a vivid description of the college life 
of a girl in those early days that it is here inserted: 


“CINCINNATI, September 29th, Friday afternoon, 1837. 
Dear Lizzy : — 


As I have finished my copy and as it is some time until we are 
called up with our writing, I will commence a letter to you. I am sitting 
in the third story of Pickett’s Female Institution, next Mary Starbuck, 
amidst a number of girls who were all entire strangers to me two 
weeks ago, but Hafriet Haven and Adelia Goshorn, I am pleased quite 
beyond my expectation, with my school, and my schoolmates, and my 
new home, and everything else in the City, but I must confess I was 
very homesick the first several days that I attended school, in consequence 
of seeing none but strange faces and Mr. Pickett my teacher was strange 
to me and the rules of the school were so new, and very different from 
Miss Havens, but now as I am acquainted with all the young ladies in 
the senior department I am very happy in my new situation. I will 
now tell you about our journey down here. Father and I started from 
Hamilton at 5 o’clock Tuesday, September 12th in the packet Clarion, 
the ladies’ cabin was very crowded, Mrs. Campbell was also going down, 
we took tea at 8 o’clock on the boat. I sat up all night with some of 
the ladies among whom was a Mrs. Hunt, newly married lady and her 
husband from Connecticut with whom I became acquainted, she pleased 
me very much by telling me of her travels over the United States, they 
were very informing and interesting to me. We arrived at Cincinnati 
very early in the morning, Father and I left the boat and went to Carters, 


% Drake & Mansfield, “Cincinnati in 1826,” p. 43 f. 
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that afternoon we visited the different schools accompanied by Mr. 
Barnes, we were pleased with them all but more with Picketts, On 
Fryday evening father left me for Hamilton. I felt I can’t tell how 
at being left alone twenty-five miles from my nearest and dearest 
relatives. I am. boarding at Dr. McGuire’s on George Street, a private 
family, they have but one child and that a little boy. Mrs. McGuire 
was formerly Louisa Walden, the lady who painted that beautiful Gera- 
nium in Georgetta Haven’s Album, she is a graduate of Dr. Lockes, her 
sister Elizabeth is here spending some time with her, she is a young 
lady of my age and very mild and pleasant, we have fine times together. ; 
Next week we have no school on account of the convention of teachers 
which will be very great, gentlemen from all parts of the Union are 
coming to it some have already arrived, our school was this morning 
visited by a Mr. Scott of Tennessee, one of the members. I promised 
myself a great deal of pleasure in expectation of some of the girls 
coming to the convention, but I am afraid I shall be disappointed for 
Mr. McGuire speaks of taking us all to Perrinsville a village about 
twenty miles below Cincinnati to spend the week. I attended the theater 
one evening last week, the performance was the “Robbers wife” and 
“Soldiers Daughter.” Mrs. Shaw is the only theatrical star in the city 
and she will leave in a few days, but the whole Ravel family will be 
here in a week or two, which consists of eighteen persons, the great 
french dancers, they will draw full houses. The new theater is situated 
on Sycamore Street, it is very richly decorated with Chandaliers and 
paintings and curtains part of which are white satin. 

Last Sunday I was out all afternoon in a gig riding with a friend. 
We went eight miles below Cincinnati past the Hunting park, we past 
some of the most splendid country seats. . 

I believe I have told you all I know of any consequence and 
school is very near out so I must finish as soon as possible. Reply 
soon, Direct your letter to me in care of Dr. T. McGuire, Cincinnati, 
it is immaterial about the street. Give my love to all my acquaintances, 
reserving a large share for your self. Answer this by a long letter. 

I am your loving 
friend Ametia C. HItrett. 
Miss ELIzABETH FISHER. 


Adelia Goshorn attends school every day, she in the first junior 
class, she is in our room with her class three forenoons in the week, 
she is a very intelligent girl I believe, I have but a few opportunities of 
speaking to her. 

A. C. H. 
Miss ELIzABETH FISHER, 
Rossville, 
Ohio.” 
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CINCINNATI BOARDING SCHOOLS.?* 


According to Drake and Mansfield the oldest female board- 
ing school in Cincinnati was kept by the Misses Bailey, “women 
well qualified and of high respectability”, assisted by Mr. F. 
Eckstein. It was located on Broadway between Market and 
Columbia streets. The date of its founding is unknown. All 
the elementary, as well as the higher, branches of female educa- 
tion, including the French language, Music, Painting, and Draw- 
ing, were taught in this institution.”° 

There was also a school kept by Mrs. Ryland, an English 
woman of much culture. 

In 1833 Mrs. Caroline Lee Heintz, the celebrated novelist, 
together with her husband, a cultured Frenchman, had a popular 
school for a short time.** In the same year is mentioned one 
on the site of St. John’s Hospital, kept by Miss Catherine Beecher 
and her sister, Harriett. But Harriett soon married Professor 
Stowe and Catherine became a missionary for female education 


in the West. Miss Mary Duton, as assistant, then took charge, 
but after a time she gave up and went to New Hampshire, where 
she maintained a flourishing school for many years. 


SCIENCE HILL ACADEMY, SCIENCE HILL, KENTUCKY.”? 


March 25, 1825, the Rev. John Tevis, a Methodist clergy- 
man, and Mrs. Tevis opened a school for girls at Science Hill, 
Shelbyville, Kentucky. This school is still in existence, although 
it has always been a private enterprise without endowment. 
Before the War many hundreds of girls attended, often staying 
four or five years without returning home. During the War 
many girls from the South remained two or three years with 
Mrs. Tevis at her own expense, some never hearing from home 
during that time. At first the school enrolled but twenty pupils, 
only four of whom were boarders. It is known as “An English 
and Classical school for Girls”, furnishing a thorough course of 

* Drake & Mansfield, p. 43. 

* Ford, 174-5. 


"Ford, p. 175. 
* Blandin, p. 154 ff. 
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first-class quality, which prepares for the leading colleges tor 
women. “No sham” is the motto of teachers and pupils. 


STEUBENVILLE FEMALE SEMINARY.”® 


April 13, 1829, the Rev. Charles C. Beatty and wife founded 
the Steubenville Female Seminary at Steubenville, Ohio. It had 
a decidedly religious basis and was successful. Quoting from 
one of their announcements: The location of the Seminary is 
considered peculiarly eligible in healthfulness of the surround- 
ing country, and character of the place for morality and intel- 
ligence. The large and commodious buildings stand in one edge 
of the town, and in a commanding situation on the Ohio river, 
with sufficient ground adjoining to admit of exercise and rec- 
reation within its own limits. Besides the large, imposing main 
edifice there are contiguous buildings 165 feet in length. There 
are fifty lodging rooms designed for two pupils, each sufficiently 
lighted and ventilated. But as the young ladies study in the 
General Hall and not in their rooms, it is thought neither neces- 


sary nor conducive to health to have fire in the sleeping cham- 
bers. 


The seminary is divided into two distinct departments. The 
pupils occupy separate school rooms and are subjected to a 
somewhat different arrangement and method of management and 
instruction. Still, they are only treated as older and younger 
children of the same family. The preparatory or girls’ school 
comprises none in general older than twelve. In order to enter 
the applicant must be able to read. It consists of two classes: 
Introductory, for those who are merely reading and spelling, 
together with receiving oral instructions on various subjects; 
Primary, who are in addition attending to Writing, Arithmetic, 
Geography, History, English, Grammar, and first lessons in 
Botany, Natural Philosophy, Geometry, etc. The Principal 
School, or Young Ladies’ Department, consists of all who enter 
the seminary over ten years of age. For admission to this a 
pupil must either be that old or have passed through all the 
studies of the Preparatory school. It is divided into three 





*™“Outline of Steubenville Female Seminary,” in bound volume of 
Addresses. 
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classes, Middle, Junior, and Senior. Into the first all are ad- 
mitted who have entered this school; and they continue in it until 
they are prepared to enter the higher classes. The studies of 
this class will be (for those who have not previously attended 
to them), Writing, Reading, Orthography, Arithmetic, Geog- 
raphy, Modern and Ancient, with drawing maps, History, ancient 
and modern, but especially of our country, English Grammar, 
Composition, Natural Philosophy, Natural History, Biblical, 
Roman and Grecian Antiquities, Watts “On the Mind,” Human 
Physiology, Political Class Book, etc. The studies of the Junior 
and Senior classes are each designed to occupy a year and pre- 
pare the young lady for graduating with honor to herself and the 
institution. No one is admitted to them who has not passed a 
satisfactory examination on the subjects which precede, nor in 
ordinary cases until she shall have been for some time a member 
of the Seminary. The studies will be Botany, Chemistry, As- 
tronomy, Geometry, Algebra, Rhetoric, Criticism, Intellectual 
and Moral Philosophy, Logic, Evidences of Christianity, Analogy 
of Natural and Revealed Religion, etc. In recitations these regu- 
lar divisions are not kept separate, but all the pupils are ar- 
ranged in temporary classes as may best promote the good of 
individuals. Text books for the several classes are carefully 
selected and but rarely changed. Music, Drawing, and Painting 
are apart from the regular studies of the classés. Ancient and 
Modern languages may either be studied with the regular classes 
or omitted as is seen proper. A liberally educated gentleman 
from Europe is permanently engaged to give lessons in French. 
Vocal Music will be attended to as a general exercise in both 
departments, and particularly taught when desired. The Prin- 
cipal has the general care of the school in regard to the methods 
of instruction. In organizing at the commencement of each term, 
she, together with the Superintendent, is chiefly occupied in ar- 
ranging the various studies, forming various classes, and at- 
taching to them the respective teachers in their appropriate de- 
partments. Afterwards she instructs some of the classes, and 
also visits occasionally the several teachers in their class rooms 
to see that the same methods of instruction and the same degree 
of accuracy are maintained by all. The duties devolving upon 
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the governess have reference principally to regular school hours. 
During these she is to preside in the hall, to assemble and dismiss 
the school, to attend to the sending out and return of classes, and 
to maintain order and quiet there during the hours of the recita- 
tion. She also instructs or superintends the instruction in Pen- 
manship. All permissions are sought from, and excuses rendered 
to the Governess, who also countersigns the regular reports made 
to the parents. The instruction of the scholars in the various 
branches is committed to the teachers, who are selected with the 
greatest care. So far as may be, each teacher is confined to a 
few branches of study. 

In order that the undivided attention of the class be most 
effectively secured the recitations are conducted in separate 
rooms. In matters in which household arrangements are con- 
cerned, as the care of the lodging rooms and table, and espe- 
cially attendance on those who are sick, the young ladies are 
under the supervision of the matron, and-domestics are only ac- 
cessible to their directions through her express permission. The 
equipment of the school consists of maps, globes, and various 
astronomical, philosophical, and chemical apparatus, a cabinet, 
and a library consisting of two departments, one comprising about 
four hundred volumes selected especially for the pleasure read- 
ing of the young ladies; the other containing about the same 
number of scientific and class books for the use of the scholars 
and teachers, and the explanation of the various branches of 
study. Besides these there is a library commenced by the So- 
ciety of Inquiry on Missions, and the extensive private library of 
the Superintendent is open to all the school. 

Health is regarded as a thing of the first importance. 
Pupils are required to take exercises of various kinds in the open 
air. School exercises are short that they may frequently change 
their posture. In the middle of every morning and afternoon 
session there is a recess, during which they are encouraged to a 
free use of their limbs and tongues, as well as a free flow of the 
animal spirits. Calisthenics is taught as a regular, part of the 
course, and all the pupils practice in them every day. The able 
‘and excellent physician watches’ constantly over the health of 
the whole establishment, and has even kindly delivered systematic 
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lectures of the most valuable character to the school upon the 
care of the physical frame, the prevention of diseases. Human 
physiology is also a subject of study. 


The Bible is more or less studied every day. The religious 
principles inculcated are those common to all Evangelical Protest- 
ants. The government of the institution, both as to the family 
and school, should be understood as that of authority entirely 
parental and mild, but decided and firm. Reports are sent to 
parents and guardians every two months. They are made from 
daily memoranda kept by all the teachers. The year is divided 
into two sessions, with a vacation at the close of each, in the 
months of August and April. Each session is divided into two 
- quarters. 


Terms for boarders where only two are in a room are, per 
quarter, $35.00; where more than two are in a room, or for mem- 
bers of the preparatory school, $33.00. No extra charge is made 
for remaining during the vacations. Extra charges are made for 
instruction in instrumental music and the use of the piano, — 
$10.00. Lessons in drawing and painting, — $4.00; French, $5.00; 
Washing, per dozen, 36 cents; when fire is required in sleeping 
room for the winter session, each—$8.00. Some articles of 
stationery and the use of some books are furnished without 
charge. The winter session begins on the last Monday of Octo- 
ber, and the summer session on the last Monday of April. Special 
facilities will be afforded to those who are desirous of qualifying 
themselves as teachers. In the winter session, regular lectures 
and instruction will be given for this purpose. For those attend 
ing this class who do not intend to be teachers, there will be an 
additional charge of $5.00. | 

The friends of the Seminary have selected a number of 
gentlemen in the place to act as visitors of the school, and to 
confer with the Superintendent. From them valuable sugges- 
tions and aid are received by the Superintendent and Principal”. 

The above has been quoted in detail because it gives the 
most complete outline of such institutions that the writer has 
been able to find. The Steubenville Female Seminary seems to 
have been one of the most pretentious and one of the best of the 
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higher institutions of learning for women in those early days. 
It flourished for many years and was only recently closed. 


OXFORD FEMALE ACADEMY, OXFORD. 


In Oxford, Ohio, in response to a demand from the faculty 
of Miami University that their daughters might have an opportu- 
nity of higher education such as their sons were receiving in the 
Miami University, there was opened a school for girls in 1830. 
Miss Bethania Crocker, the daughter of a Congregational clergy- 
man of Massachusetts, was put in charge. This young girl, al- 
though but sixteen years of age, had been given a thorough educa- 
tion by her father, including Greek, Latin and Hebrew. She 
was aided in her work by the counsel of President Bishop of 
Miami University, and Professors McGuffey and John Winfield 
Scott. After three or four years this talented young woman 
married the Rev. George Bishop, son of President R. H. Bishop 
of Miami University.** The Misses Smith and Clark from the 
East then continued the school, one of these women being the 
sister-in-law of Henry Ward Beecher. They soon were married 
and gave place to other principals, among them the Misses Lucy 
and Arin North, all of whom married professors from Miami or 
clergymen.”* 

February 27, 1839, the school was chartered as the Oxford 
Female Academy by a special act of the Legislature for a period _ 
of thirty years, the incorporators being John W. Scott, William 
Graham, James E. Hughes, William W. Robertson, Herman B. 
Mayo, George G. White, and James Leach, and the capital stock 
was limited to $10,000. The corporate concerns of the said 
Academy were to be managed by a Board of seven trustees, who 
were to be elected annually by the stockholders. This school 
formed the nucleus of The Oxford College for Women, at the 
present time a prosperous, standard college, the oldest Protest- 
ant school for women in the United States conferring the B. A. 
degree. 





* Porter, “History of First Presbyterian Church of Oxford,” 
ps. 36-9. 

* Upham, “Old Miami,” ps. 136-53. 

Vol. XXV —2, 
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Only one catalog of those early days is in existence,—a 
catalog of the year 1838-9, in the possession of Mrs. DeNise 
DeNise (Mary E. Schenck of Franklin, Ohio; of the class of 
1839), now of Burlington, Iowa, the oldest living graduate of 
the Institution.2® The teachers at the time were Miss Ann L. 
North, Principal; Miss Marion Crume, Assistant; Miss Sarah E. 
Werz, Instructor in Vocal Music; and Mrs. M. N. Scott, In- 
structor in Instrumental Music. There were fifty-four pupils in 
attendance, the roll including Caroline L. Scott, who was to 
become the wife of President Benjamin Harrison. The Academy 
was divided into two departments, each department divided into 
two classes. In the first department First Class, were taught 
Reading, Writing, Spelling, Ray’s Eclectic Arithmetic, First Les- 
sons of Philosophy for Children, Parley’s History of Geology 
and History of Animals, First Book of History, tuition per quar- 
ter $3.00. In the second class were Goldsmith’s History of 
Greece and Rome, Smith’s Grammar, Colburn’s Mental Arith- 
metic, Goodrich’s History of the United States, Malt Brun’s 
Geography, Human Physiology, Davies’ Arithmetic, and Com- 
stock’s Natural Philosophy, commenced ; tuition per quarter $3.75. 
The Junior class (second department) studied Davies’ Arithmetic 
and Comstock’s Natural Philosophy, (continued), Kirkham’s 
Grammar, Whelpley’s Compend of Ancient and Modern History, 
Watts “On the Mind,” Colburn’s Algebra, Mrs. Lincoln’s Botany, 
Paley’s Natural Theology, Blair’s Lectures on Rhetoric, Jones’ 
Chemistry, Geography of the Heavens, Geology, Legendre’s 
Geometry (commenced), tuition per quarter $5.00. In the Senior 
class the subjects were Legendre’s Geometry (continued), 
Hedge’s Logic; Paley’s Evidences of Christianity; Newman’s 
Political Economy; Kames’ Criticism; Mental Philosophy; But- 
ler’s Analogy ; Wayland’s Moral Philosophy ; and Davies’ Algebra. 
For instruction in the French language, Drawing, Painting, and 
Instrumental Music, additional charge was made. The daily 
study of the Holy Scriptures, Writing, and Vocal Music were 
continued through the whole course. A weekly composition was 
required of every pupil, to be read and carefully criticized. A 
paper edited and furnished with original pieces by the young 


*“Catalog of the Oxford Female Academy,” 1838-9. 
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ladies afforded an advantage to those who wished to improve 
their talent of writing. Every scholar, on her entrance into 
school, was examined in the fundamental branches, as Spelling, 
Reading, etc., and if found deficient, was expected to devote 
some time to their acquisition and, if possible, to become well- 
versed in them “as a thorough acquaintance with the elementary 
studies is indispensable to a correct éducation”. Particular care 
was taken to have the young ladies thorough in all they studied, 
and “no one was permitted to pursue such a variety of branches 
at one time as ito dissipate and weaken rather than strengthen 
the intellectual faculties.” 

“The year is divided into two terms and vacations. The 
winter term commences the first Monday of October, and closes 
the first Wednesday of March. It is succeeded by a vacation of 
two weeks. The summer term commences the third Wednesday 
of March and closes the third Wednesday of August. It is suc- 
ceeded by a vacation of about six weeks. Those who pass a thor- 
ough examination in the preparatory studies will be admitted 
into the Junior class. Those who pass a similar examination in 
the elementary branches and those of the Junior class may be ad- 
mitted into the Senior class. Those who, in addition, are well 
acquainted with the studies of the Senior class, will, at the close 
receive a testimonial of having completed with honor the course 
of study in this Institution. Pupils of the Academy are favored 
gratuitously with a course of weekly lectures in Natural Science, 
with an extensive apparatus and means of illustration, by Prof. 
Scott of Miami University.” 

Recently it was the privilege of the writer to spend a few 
hours with Mrs. DeNise DeNise of Burlington, Iowa. Although 
in her ninetieth year she has full possession of all her faculties 
and converses about her school days in Oxford with the vivacity 
of a young woman. With two other prospective pupils she drove 
to Oxford from Franklin, a distance of 28 miles, in a private 
conveyance. With several of her classmates she lived in the 
home of Mr. Harry Lewis, one of the family to which the hus- 
band of Mrs. Phillip Moore belongs. The pupils from a distance 
were thus taken care of in the homes of the people of Oxford, 
and formed the first cottage system, which has had in recent 
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years its fullest development at Smith College. She described 
the school room vividly, — a long rectangular room, with a plat- 
form at one end on which sat the presiding teacher. Benches, 
ranged around the walls, were occupied by the students during 
the day. The class reciting was summoned to the seats imme- 
diately in front of the instructor. The curriculum was the one 
above described. 


Another one of the early graduates was Mrs. William C. 
Woods (Juliette Elmina Jameson of Eaton, Ohio), who was 
graduated as valedictorian about 1833. She was the mother of 
Mrs. W. T. Poynter, now the Principal of the,Science Hill Aca- 
demy at Shelbyville, Kentucky. 


THE SCHOOLS OF CLARKSVILLE, TENNESSEE.”’ 


In Clarksville, Tennessee, the oldest girls’ school was “Mrs. 
Killebrew’s Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies”. “Many 
most elegant women were educated at this school which con- 
tinued until 1835.” In 1833 Dr. L. D. Ring taught a high school - 
for girls at the Masonic Hall. It was called “high” because he 
taught the classics, including French. In 1835 the Rev. Mr. Rus- 
sell and wife ‘taught successfully for a year or two the Masonic 
Female Institute in Masonic Hall. They were succeeded by Mrs. 
Whitman. 


WASHINGTON FEMALE SEMINARY, WASHINGTON, PA. 


In Western Pennsylvania no efforts were made for the 
education of girls until November 26, 1835, when a meeting for 
the organization of a female seminary was held and the Washing- 
ton Female Seminary was opened in the spring of 1836.28 The 
first principal was Mrs. Frances Biddle, who was succeeded in 
1840 by Miss Sarah B. Foster, afterwards Mrs. Hanna. It has 
continued until the present day without assuming the rank of a 
college, but preparing for the best of our women’s colleges. 





* Blandin, p. 285. 
*Letter from President J. D. Moffat, Washington & Jefferson 
College. 
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COLUMBIA FEMALE INSTITUTE, COLUMBIA, TENNESSEE.”® 


Under the auspices of the Protestant Episcopal church the 
Columbia Female Institute in the suburbs of Columbia, Tenn., 
was founded in 1836 by the Bishops Leonidas Polk and James 
Harvey Otey. The castellated structure stood on a hill sur- 
rounded by forest trees. The Rev. Franklin G. Smith was the 
principal from 1838 until 1852. Bishop Otey wrote in 1852:—“I 
have spent the best energies of my soul and passed the most 
vigorous years of my life in its (the Institute’s) cause, or it 
would have been hopelessly ruined by its load of debt. For five 
or six years I have labored incessantly, being sometimes absent 
for six months from my house and family, in my efforts to raise 
funds for its relief. I have worked hard and worked long ,with- 
out hope of fee or reward other than the humble expectation of 
being serviceable to the people among whom Providence has cast 
my lot”. Nothing further is known of its work in those early 
days except that it was established with a view to giving a col- 
legiate course to girls under the direction of the Episcopal church. 


HOWARD COLLEGE, GALLATIN, TENNESSEE.®° 


Howard College was founded in 1837 at Gallatin, Tennessee. 
It later became the property of the Odd Fellows, and was char- 
tered in 1856. 


Summarizing, we may say that Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Ohio were the pioneers in the higher education of women in 
the Ohio Valley up to 1840. The schools were, on the whole, 
similar in type, varying in their curriculums, in quantity and 
quality. Ohio, with its modest beginning in 1802, was the first of 
which we have record. Kentucky and Tennessee were especially 
active and popular in the boarding school education for young 
women, having large patronage from other states. Two of the 
schools in Ohio, the Lancaster and Wing schools in Cincinnati, 
were really co-educational, although professing to separate the 
females from the males. Ohio may claim the distinction not only 
of making the first step in the education of women in the Ohio 


* Blandin, ps. 282-4. 
*” Blandin, p. 284 f. 
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Valley, but also of having the only school from that early date, 
i. e., The Oxford College for Women, continue its existence up 
to the present time as a standard college, all the other schools 
for women in the Ohio Valley having either closed their doors 
after a brief existence or else having continued as preparatory 
schools or Junior colleges. 
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EUROPEAN INFLUENCE ON EARLY WESTERN 
EDUCATION. 





BY WILLIS L. GARD. 


To-day we look upon education as a process by means of 
which the individual acquires experiences that tend to modify 
conduct and that aid in meeting new situations in life. These 
experiences are acquired through tradition and the school. 
Often the most effective part of an individual’s education comes 
as the result or incidental experiences in an effort to subjugate 
his environment. These experiences frequently crystallize into 
tradition and are passed on to further generations, thus forming 
a vital element in the education of the new generation. It is 
this wider meaning of education that I wish to hold in mind 
while outlining some of the European influences on early western 
education. 

In the Ohio Valley we find several settlements made by peo- 
ple direct from Europe. They brought with them their tradi- 
tions and conceptions of life, their enterprise and skill, which 
did not perish with the fathers and mothers but have been 
treasured in the lives of the people with whom they came in 
contact. One such settlement was made at Gallipolis, Ohio. 
In February 1790, a company of six hundred French left their 
native land for a home on the western continent. These people 
had been forced to leave their homes by the unsettled state of 
affairs in France. They believed that a far happier life would 
greet them on the banks of the Ohio in the American wilder- 
ness. Many disappointments and hardships awaited them be- 
fore reaching their destination. But once in their new location 
they set to work conquering their environment and preparing 
new homes. Twenty years passed before they, felt free to es- 
tablish the time-honored and much appreciated Gallia Academy. 
It was on February 8, 1810, that a meeting was called to con- 
sider the expediency of erecting in Gallipolis an institution for 
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instructing the youth and for such other purposes as may be 
deemed of public utility. It is one of the oldest institutions of 
learning in the state of Ohio, and in its halls nearly all the 
older residents of Gallipolis and Gallia county received their 
education. The historian of this city says: “From its portals 
have passed many who have won for themselves fame in after 
years; men whom the country delighted to honor, as well as 
those, who, in the more quiet walks of life, have met the re- 
quirements of good and upright citizenship, and who were 
representatives of that class which comprise the rank and file 
of those who labored for the sure and steady advancement of 
our country.” 

But perhaps the greatest educational force of this com- 
munity was not its honored academy, but the traits of char- 
acter possessed by the citizens. Their historian tells us that 
their lives were marked+ by an earnestness of purpose, bravery, 
and a love of country. These traits they passed on to their 
sons and daughters. We have no way of measuring the educa- 
tional value of such traits upon the community at large. 
Neither can we overlook the fact that here was a force that 
was quietly modifying the character of a community. It is true 
that the French have been largely replaced by the American, 
but let us listen once more to Mr. Vance, the historian of the 
city: “We cannot forget, however, that it was the French hands 
that laid the foundation, and the French mind which planned 
the building in its earliest stages, so that to the French rather 
than to the American is due the prosperity of after years.’ 
Without giving further details regarding French influence on 
education in the Ohio Valley, let me quote a brief statement 
from President Ellis of Vincennes University concerning French 
influence on that locality. He says, “The foreign (French) in- 
fluence upon education in Vincennes has been pronounced — 
radical conservatism characterizing every undertaking of this 
people which contemplated reforms or innovations. These people 
_—as good neighbors as one could desire —are wont to believe . 
the things which satisfied their fathers should satisfy this genera- 





*Ohio Arch. and Hist. Society Publications, Vol. III, p. 72. 
*Op. Cit. p. 80. 
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tion. They take no step, however, from which they are ever 
forced to recede.” 

At Paddy’s Run, twenty-two miles northwest of Cincinnati, 
we find a Welsh settlement. The present name of the village 
is Shandon. The settlement dates from 1796. The early set- 
tlers had much the same experience as other pioneers of their 
times. In time a public road was opened between Cincinnati 
and the Miami, thus furnishing a convenient market for the 
products of the new settlement. One result was that the earli- 
est settlers became landowners, thus laying the foundation for 
a prosperous community. It should be stated that the first 
settlers came from Llanbrynmair of North Wales. These peo- 
ple were noted for their moral and religious qualities. They 
brought with them their Bibles and their religious faith. 
Scarcely had their cabins been constructed before the house of 
worship appeared. A Congregational church was organized in 
1803. In 1819 a Sunday-school was organized and has been an 
important factor in the religious life ef the community. It 
seems that the first school was conducted in a log schoolhouse 
erected in 1808. The teacher was Polly Willey. She had 
twenty pupils and drew a salary of seventy-five cents a week 
and boarded around. The second teacher was a Mr. Jenkins, 
who taught not only from the text-books but also gave instruc- 
tion in a code of “Morals and Manners” of his own. We find 
that in 1821 a boarding school was opened for advanced schol- 
ars by Rev. Thomas Thomas. Here are a few of the men who 
received their early education in the schools of Paddy’s Run: 
Charles Selden, Rev. T. E. Thomas, William Dennison, Govy- 
ernor of Ohio in 1861; G. M. Shaw, of Indiana, and Hon. 
Daniel Shaw, of Louisiana; Murat Halstead, Dr. Albert Shaw, 
Editor of Review of Reviews; William Bebb, Governor of Ohio 
1846-1848, Dr. Knowles Shaw, evangelist; Rev. Mark Williams, 
missionary. Let us listen to a brief paragraph of Mr. Jones, 
the historian of the settlement: — “Indeed, the most remark- 
able fact in connection with the history of this settlement is 
the great interest taken in the proper education and religious 
instruction and training of the young. This is true of all Welsh 
settlements, but it is truly remarkable in the case of Paddy’s 
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Run. Scores of men have gone out from this Welsh settlement 
to gain prominence in their chosen profession. It is estimated 
that the church alone has given to the world ten ministers, five 
foreign missionaries, five teachers in the American Missionary 
Work, two eminent journalists, one hundred and five teachers, 
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a score of physicians and several attorneys-at-law”’. 


It has been remarked that the first thing that a Frenchman 
does in a new country is to build a trading post; the first thing 
an Englishman does is to build a blockhouse; but the first thing 
a Welshman does is to build a church. The last phrase of the 
statement is verified in the history of the Welsh settlement at 
Welsh Hills, Licking County, Ohio. In the first decade of the 
last century a number of Welsh families found new homes 
on the hills near Granville. Just as soon as a sufficient num- 
ber had reached the settlement a church was organized. This 
event took place September 4, 1808. The settlers worshiped 
for a while in private houses, but in 1809 a log church was 
built. This church has done a great deal to hold the people 
true to the faith of their fathers and has been a means in pre- 
serving the traditions of the race. These pioneer Welshmen re- 
garded education as the handmaid of religion and very early 
took steps to establish a school. John Philipps, who had been a 
school teacher in Pennsylvania, reached the settlement in 1806 
and at once began to teach the youth of the neighborhood in 
his log cabin. Later in 1806 a log school house was built which 
served the people till 1825, when it was replaced by “The Old 
Stone School House”, which was still standing in 1907. The 
school was attended by sixty pupils in winter and forty in sum- 
mer. Many of the boys from this school found their way to 
Denison University at Granville, and a large number of them 
are graduates from that institution. Most of these settlers had 
learned a trade before leaving Wales and as a consequence 
made awkward but ambitious farmers. They were content with 
small farms, few cultivating as much as two hundred acres. 
They believed in harvesting and saving every grain. They 
were supporters of the temperance cause and early in their his- 
tory denounced slavery. Perhaps the following resolution 
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from their church in 1836 will best show their character: — 
“Resolved that this Association utterly abhors the vile system 
of slavery as practiced in the Southern States and recommends 
to all Christians to use every lawful and consistent means for 
the immediate and total abolition thereof”.* 


At least one more Welsh settlement in the Ohio Valley 
must claim our attention for a moment. In April, 1818, six 
families left Cardiganshire, South Wales, for Paddy’s Run near 
Cincinnati, but as a result of one misfortune after another they 
gave up the original destination and found a home in Gallia 
and Jackson counties, Ohio. For a few years these people suf- 
fered great hardships. About 1833 Rev. Edward Jones visited 
the Welsh pioneers and on his return to Wales gave such a fav- © 
orable account of the possibilities of Gallia and Jackson counties 
that new settlers from Cardiganshire began to pour into the 
neighborhood. These pioneers, like their fellow countrymen 
who settled at Welsh Hills, had little knowledge of the use of 
implements of farming. Besides they had selected a region that 
had a very poor soil and was far distant from markets, But in 
spite of these obstacles, these hardy pioneers, ‘in a few years, 
owned farms, had them stocked, and had money laid away for 
future emergencies. The country is rich in limestone and iron 
ore and soon furnaces were built for the manufacture of pig 
iron. These people as a whole were thrifty and well-to-do. 
Their historian says that rarely do we find one of these immi- 
grants or their immediate descendants in the poor house or 
prison. 

These early pioneers understood the value of education and 
sought to secure it for their children. In the°early days the 
school houses were few and were reached by long and perilous 
journeys for the children. The architecture of these buildings 
was uniform with other pioneer school houses. They were of 
a rude, primitive style, built from round logs. They had the 
usual stick and mud chimney built outside with a fireplace 
burning logs six and seven feet long. The door, usually made 
of clapboards, had its wooden latch and hinges. Light in some 
instances was admitted through window glass but more often 


*Op. Cit. p. 209. 
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through oiled paper. The puncheon floor hewn from saplings 
and the benches made from split logs completed the furnishings. 
“Here in these small, dusty, prison-like rooms the school master 
stood, and with rod in hand, savage looks, and gruff voice, 
crammed the three R’s into our hollow craniums’’.* 


The religiosity of these pioneers shows itself in their loy- 
alty to the church and the Sabbath School. Immediately upon 
their arrival they erected a house of worship and established 
prayer meetings and Sabbath schools in the chapel. The family 
altar was found in almost every home and the parents took great 
pains to instruct their children in the principles of righteousness 
and the doctrines of the church. At this point I wish to let 
Rev. Evans say a word for this settlement: “Thus we see that 
the few hundred Welshmen who came to the poor, hilly counties 
of Gallia and Jackson, needy and penniless, and strangers to 
the language, customs and institutions of the country, have ac- 
complished great work, and have contributed marvelously to 
the material, intellectual, moral and civic development of the 
above named counties. Thousands of the descendants of these 
brave pioneers have scattered abroad into every state in the 
Union, among them many teachers, doctors and lawyers and a 
score of preachers, and their influence is beyond human calcu- 
lation.” Had we time it would be interesting to study other 
Welsh settlements, but I trust enough has been said to show 
something of the wholesome influence of Welshmen on educa- 
tion and the shaping of character in the Ohio Valley. 

A few words must be added regarding the German in- 
fluence. At the outset I wish to assure you that it will be im- 
possible for me to give you anything like an adequate account 
of this influence. Let us first mention the Moravian movement. 
Under the leadership of Zeisberger and Heckewelder the Mo- 
ravians established a mission at Gnadenhutten, Tuscarawas 
county, Ohio, in 1772. It was primarily a mission for the In- 
dians but in due time a school was established and a spelling- 
book was prepared for the use in their school. While these 
Moravians do not seem to have taken an active part in shaping 


*Ohio Arch. and Hist. Society Publication, Vol. XVI, p. 219. 
*Ohio Arch. and Hist. Society Publications, Vol. XVI, p. 221. 
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educational methods and policies of the Ohio Valley, yet no one 
who reads the early history of this settlement can fail to recog- 
nize the wholesome influence of these people on the character 
of the community. 

Another German influence was the Separatist Society of 
Zoar. In the spring of 1818 the colonists reached their new 
home under the leadership of Joseph Bimeler. They were al- 
most wholly unskilled workmen from Wiirttemburg. Bimeler 
was of humble and obscure origin, yet a man of unusual ability 
and independence. He was a teacher, a natural leader, and a 
fluent speaker. Bimeler recognized the example of the parents 
as the most efficacious factor in education. He exhorted his 
people to live exemplary lives, believing that too much instruc- 
tion fills the child with abhorrence for the word of God. This 
little society of Zoar prospered for many years. The people 
lived a quiet and contented life but had a slight influence on 
education. Perhaps a stanza from Gray’s Elegy best tells their 
story: 

“Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife, 
Their sober wishes never learned to stay; 


Along the cool sequestered vale of life, 
They kept the even tenor of their way.” 


A quotation from an address by Barnard Peters on “The 
German Pioneers” will serve to summarize what we have to say 
regarding the German influence. “The Germans who came here 
early were men of thrift.— They have materially helped to ad- 
vance among you the march of civilization. — They have in a 
practical way demonstrated the fact that they have understood 
the importance of having all safe and good government founded 
on law and order, on religion and education”.” 

An account of the foreign influence on education in the 
Ohio Valley that leaves out the work of Robert Owen and his 
co-laborers would be incomplete. Only the briefest sketch of 
the work can be given here. 

Robert Owen had for his motto, “Man does not form his 
own character but it is made for him.” He recognized heredity, 
will, and environment as forces in the shaping of the character 
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of men but he assigned the place of honor to environment. It 
was his faith in this factor that led him to improve the environ- 
ment of children at New Lanark, Scotland. It would be inter- 
esting and profitable to study his educational efforts here and to 
see how he applied the principles of the great Swiss reformer 
to a concrete situation. The schools at New Lanark are taken 
as the model for the schools at New Harmony. In the New 
Harmony venture we have a successful attempt to apply 
Pestalozzian principles to American conditions, furnishing a 
great impetus to the scientific spirit in our country and leading 
to a series of movements which had profound influence on educa- 
tion in the Ohio Valley and elsewhere. 

Robert Owen entrusted the educational affairs of the new 
venture to William Maclure, a man thoroughly in sympathy 
with the ideas of Pestalozzi and Mr. Owen. Mr. Maclure was 
born in Ayr, Scotland, in 1763. When thirty-three years of 
age, he came to America for the purpose of making a geological 
survey of the United States. So thoroughly did he perform 
this piece of work that he earned for himself the title of “The 
Father of American Geology.” For seven summers he traveled 
through Switzerland, each time spending some months at Pesta- 
lozzi’s school at Yverdun. He pays a high tribute to the work 
he saw. Let us state it in his own words: “I do not recollect 
ever to have heard a cry or any demonstration of pain or dis- 
pleasure nor even an angry word from teacher or pupil all the 
time I lived among them. One of the most beneficial conse- 
quences is the pleasure all of Pestalozzi’s pupils took in mental 
labor and study. Though I often went out of my way fifty 
leagues to examine young men taught under this system, I do 
not remember ever finding one of an ill-natured.temper or bad 
conduct of all I saw either in Europe or in this country, and J 
usually found them greatly superior in all the useful accomplish- 
ments to all those educated by other methods”. 

On his first visit to Pestalozzi’s school, he asked for some 
disciple capable of carrying out the work in America. Joseph 
Neef was named and Mr. Maclure aided him to establish a 
Pestalozzian school in Philadelphia. For a time the school was 
a success but owing to the mannerisms of Mr. Neef he found 
Opposition growing and he withdrew to Louisville, Kentucky. 
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Soon after the New Moral World was established on the 
Wabash, Neef joined the teaching force of that place. 

When Mr. Maclure became responsible for the system of 
education in the new social venture at New Harmony, he gath- 
ered about him several members of the teaching staff of the 
earlier school at Philadelphia. Hle was also joined by some sci- 
entists that had been attracted to him by his distinguished 
achievements in geology. When all was ready this famous 
group of men, known as “The Boat-load of Knowledge”, set out 
for the New Moral World only eight months after Robert 
Owen had established the colony. Scarcely had he reached 
New Harmony before he began to organize a system of educa- 
tion based on the Pestalozzian principles of instruction. I shall 
let Mr. Maclure state for himself the great or fundamental prin- 
ciples of education as he saw them: “The great or fundamental 
principle is, never to attempt to teach children what they cannot 
comprehend, and to teach them in the exact ratio of their under- 
standing without omitting one line in the chain of ratiocination, 
proceeding always from the known to the unknown, from the 


most easy tc the most difficult ; practicing the most extensive and 
accurate use of all the senses; exercising, improving, and per- 
fecting all the mental and corporal faculties by quickening com- 
bination; accelerating and carefully arranging comparison; 
judiciously and impartially making deductions; summing up the 
results free from prejudice; and cautiously avoiding the illusions 
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of the imagination, a constant source of ignorance and error. 
In his course of study he provided for mechanics, mathematics, 
science, writing, drawing, music, gymnastics, languages, and 
manual training. An infant school for children from two to 
five years of age was opened. This was an exact copy of Owen’s 
infant school at New Lanark. There was also a higher school 
for children from five to twelve years of age. These schools 
were primarily for the children of the community but it is inter- 
esting to note that pupils came from as far away as Philadelphia 
and New York seeking the advantages of the new Pestalozzian 
principles offered in these schools. As for co-education the doc- 
trine of the new social system declared, “It is contemplated in 


*Silliman’s Journal 1826, Cited by Lockwood, New Harmony Move- 
ment, p. 236. 
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Mr. Owen’s system, by giving our female population as good an 
education as our male, to qualify them for every situation in life 
in which, consistently with their organization, they may be 
placed.”® This statement in 1826 was so revo'utionary in char- 
acter that it served to attract public attention to the educational 
experiment on the Wabash. It is stated that while a few private 
and endowed schools had been founded to offer better educa- 
tional advantages to girls, the New Harmony schools were the 
firse public schools in the United States to offer the same ad- 
vantages to girls as to boys. Boone in his History of Education 
remarks, “By a kind of traditionary blindness, few among the 
colonial fathers saw the contradiction of the most fundamental 
of their religious and political principles in disregarding or 
thwarting the intellectual life of their daughters.”1° Thus the 
educational experiment at New Harmony took advance grounds 
not only in the use of Pestalozzian principles but also in the 
proper education of the gentler sex. 

Provision was also made for pupils over twelve years of 
age. This was called the “School for the Adults”. It was a 
night school in which was given special training in mathematics 
and the useful arts with lectures on chemistry by Troost, draw- 
ing by Lesure, natural history by Thomas Say, and experimental 
farming by M. d’ Arusmont. In Mr. Maclure we have one of 
our first champions of industrial education. At New Harmony 
he saw an opportunity to realize one of his favorite ideas and 
he seized vigorously the occasion and put manual training in 
the school. His views on this subject may be given in three 
statements: 

1. “There should be free, equal, and universal schools to 
which at an early age children should be surrendered and in 
which they should be clothed, fed, sheltered, and educated at 
the public expense. 

2. Every child of the productive class should be taught a 
trade in order that he may be self-supporting and independent. 

3. Properly managed, the labor of the child at his trade 
in the industrial department should more than pay for his main- 





*'Lockwood, Op. cit. p. 239. 
* Boone, Op. cit. p. 68. 
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tenance and entirely relieve the public from the financial burden 
of supporting the schools”." 

To-day we hear a great deal about vocational education and 
vocational guidance, but nearly one hundred years ‘ago Mr. 
Maclure in the Wabash experiment was urging that each child 
while he was pursuing the course of study outlined above 
should at the same time be learning the elements of some useful 
trade in an industrial school. The child’s preference for cer- 
tain lines of work should be heeded, but in case he expresses no 
preference then the management should select for him that oc- 
cupation for which he by nature seems to be best fitted. This 
industrial training was to be a real mastery of some one trade. 
Here we have the first trade school in the United States. The 
Rensselaer Institute, which ante-dated this school by a few 
months, was strictly a technical school. Boone, after reciting a 
list of manual labor organizations which followed in the wake 
of these pioneer ventures, adds, “Though many of these efforts 
to promote industry -in connection with literary institutions 
failed, and most of the schools were closed or reorganized as 
academies, they served a double and worthy purpose; the func- 
tion of intelligent labor was magnified and the seed sown for a 
more fruitful harvest. For how much of the idea of technical 
education in agriculture and the mechanic arts the present is in- 
debted to these institutions cannot perhaps be determined. 
Enough is known to suggest that the obligation must be large”. 

It would not be difficult to point out many defects in the 
system of education at New Harmony but these do not concern 
us on this occasion. It is of the permanent value of this move- 
ment that I wish to speak. Here we find the first infant school 
established in America. This was in 1826. The first kinder- 
garten of any kind and also the. first public kindergarten in 
America found its home on the banks of the Wabash. Here 
also we find not only the first distinctively trade-school but also 
the first industrial school of any type to be made a part of the 
free public-school system. Here the two sexes had equal ad- 
vantages in “free, equal, and universal schools.” School gov- 
ernment in this institution was the most humane to be found 

™ Lockwood, Op. cit. p. 242. 
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anywhere, not surpassed even in the schools of the tender- 
hearted Pestalozzi himself. It is true that all seemed to be lost 
for a time, but one “cannot see, ‘neath winter’s field of snow, 
the silent harvest of the future grow”. The historians of the 
movement assert that the after-effect of the educational ex- 
periment deserves to rank among the most important educa- 
tional experiments in our country. An adventure of great 
consequence was the establishing of a chain of public libraries. 
This noble piece of work was made possible by the generous 
provisions of the will of Mr. Maclure. In all one hundred and 
sixty libraries were established on the frontier of the West. 
These were given at a time when there were few private and 
no public libraries in our country and it would be impossible to 
assign to the movement a significance greater than it deserves. 
This wise benefaction gave great impetus to intellectual de- 
velopment in the various communities possessing one of the 
Maclure libraries. 

It would also be difficult to overestimate the value of the 
work done by that group of scientists that found congenial sur- 
roundings at New Harmony in Community days. For a time 
it was the greatest scientific center in America. Here was Mr. 
Maclure, “The Father of American Geology”; Thomas Say, 
“The Father of American Zoology”; Charles Alexander Le- 
sueur, an artist and scientist of prominence; Constantine Sam- 
uel Raffinesque, whom Jordan calls “the first student of our 
western fishes” and “the very first teacher of natural history in 
the West”, spent as much time at New Harmony as his nomadic 
habits of life would permit; Dr. Gerard Troost, a Holland 
geologist, a pioneer in the study of western geology; Joseph Neef, 
who came to take charge of the educational features of New 
Harmony; and the four sons of Robert Owen, all of whom 
were strong factors in the educational life of New Harmony. 

As an illustration of the type of work done by this group 
of educators let me quote from Lockwood’s The New Harmony 
Movement a few sentences regarding the distinguished service 
of Robert Dale Owen: “Robert Dale Owen was the very in- 
carnation of the spirit of the founders of the new social order. 
In him both his father and William Maclure lived again, for 
his act was their act, made more effective by his talent.— We - 
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find him always the earnest, effective champion of ‘free, equal, 
and universal schools’, and of wise measures for their better- 
ment. As a member of the National Congress, he became the 
legislative father of the Smithsonian Institution. As a member 
of the legislature of (Indiana), . . . he formulated and 
brought to a successful passage the school-law whose enactment 
marks the natal day of the Indiana educational system. Robert 
Dale Owen was truly the legislative father of the Indiana com- 
mon-school system. Through the wise legislation for which he 
must be credited, most of the educational principles and plans 
for the organization of common schools which the New Har- 
mony group of reformers advocated, triumphed throughout the 
Middle West.” (Op. cit. p. 290.) 

Concerning the influence of the New Harmony educational 
experiment, Boone states that “the Pestalozzian theory found 
admirable exposition in the community school for both young 
men and young women, to whom it was more than a model 
school in their later teaching; it was at once an inspiration and 
a liberal training.” (Op. cit. p—.) The men and women who 
caught their inspiration at New Harmony were scattered in all 
directions through the Ohio and Mississippi valleys. They be- 
came the instructors of the pioneer youth and thus spread broad- 
cast the educational faith of Owen, Maclure, and Pestalozzi. 
They carried to their new homes an enthusiasm for free public 
schools organized along the lines advocated by Pestalozzi. It 
is quite impossible to correctly estimate the influence of this 
movement upon the spirit, the method, and organization of the 
public school systems in the Ohio Valley. 

Not only have we found it difficult to give an adequate 
valuation of the educational value of the New Harmony Move- 
ment, but it has been even more difficult to give proper recogni- 
tion to the influence of other foreign centers. I am also deeply 
conscious of the fact that many of the foreign factors have 
been omitted from this brief account. I trust, however. that 
these brief notes will serve to show something of the debt we 
owe to the humbler people of Europe. They have in many 
ways moulded the character of our people and shaped the or- 
ganization of our institutions. 





PIONEER SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL MASTERS. 


BY D. C. SHILLING. 


One of the most striking facts found in a study of the 
history of the Ohio Valley is the early appearance of the log 
schoolhouse. When the primitive conditions of the country, 
together with the everpresent danger from Indian attacks are 
taken into consideration, one is forced to conclude that only a 
sincere and abiding faith in the efficacy of popular education 
prompted the pioneers to make the sacrifices necessary to dis- 
seminate the rudiments of a liberal education among their 
children. 

Another striking fact in the history of the Ohio Valley is the 
diversity of racial elements among the early settlers. Thus we 
find the sons of New England and the sons of the upland South, 
together with a considerable foreign element, living in close 
proximity, each representing ideals of its own. However, it 
appears that on the question of educating their children they 
occupied quite common ground. 

The educational activities of the New England settlements 
have been emphasized from almost every possible viewpoint, 
while the intellectual attainments of the non-New England set- 
tlements have been an unexplored field until quite recently. In 
the educational realm as in the political the New England ele- 
ment did most of the literary work of the day and charges are 
not wanting that other settlements have suffered from unfair 
comparisons. 

A recent writer’ of Scotch-Irish extraction points out that 
“by means of the every busy and facile pens of the noble Puri- 
tan fathers, the belief has taken deep root in the eastern states 
and it is not without adherents in the west, that the preéminent 
position Ohio maintains as an element of the Republic is wholly 
due to the remarkable fecundity, mental and physical, of the 


* Hunter, W. H., In Ohio Arch. and Hist. Soc. Pub. Vol. VI, p. 95 
et seq. 
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eight families from New England who located: at Marietta in 
1788.” He also states that until recently “no one has had the 
temerity to dispute in the least degree the claim that Ohio is 
solely the product of Puritan forethought”, but recently, he says, 
the Scotch-Irish has come “to dispute or rather to. divide the 
honor” with the New Englanders, “The Scotch-Irish of America 
have not been writers; they were only actors.” He contends that 
Ohio history has been written only from the Massachusetts- 
Connecticut point of view. He suggests that there is a Penn- 
sylvania-Virginia point of view. These sectionalistic attitudes 
we shall treat further on in this discussion. 


THE PLANTING OF SCHOOLS. 


One point sometimes lost sight of in a discussion of the 
rise of schools in the Ohio Valley is that many of the pioneers 
had emigrated from regions of good schools, and also that not 
a few of them were alumni of reputable schools in the older 
Atlantic states. This is applicable to the region settled by the 
southern uplander as well as those peopled by New Englanders. 
Therefore we are not surprised to learn of the very early at- 
tempts to found academies and colleges. 

The earliest school in the Ohio Valley that the writer could 
learn of was in Harrodsburg, Kentucky, where a Mrs. Coomes 
taught a school in the same year that the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was adopted. The yedr after the Revolution closed 
John Filson started an academy at Lexington. Other early 
schools in Kentucky were McAfee’s Station in 1777; Boones- 
borough in 1779, and Lexington in 1780. John Filson and 
John McKinney were pioneer teachers of Kentucky whom pos- 
terity delights to honor. 

The intellectual life of the Kentucky pioneer found expres- 
sion in other than purely scholastic lines. As early as Decem- 
ber, 1787, the Kentucky Gazette announces a meeting of a Ken- 
tucky “Society for Improvement in Knowledge”. At Danvillle 





7“A number of the prominent men among the early Kentucky set- 
tlers were themselves college men and among the founders of colleges in 
Virginia. Lewis, Hist. of Ed. in Ky. p. 14. 

"Ibid. p. 14. The tragic death of Filson and the encounter of 
McKinney with the wild cat are too well known to need repeating here. 
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as early as 1786 there was a “Political Club” which, prior to 
1790, seems to have anticipated some of the early amendments 
to the federal constitution.* On the status of education in the 
West generally, and on that of Kentucky in particular, we have 
the following testimony of the traveler, Michaux (F. A.), in 
1802: “Throughout the western country the children are kept 
punctually at school; where they learn reading, writing and 
the elements of arithmetic. These schools are supported at the 
expense of the inhabitants, who send for masters as soon as the 
population and their circumstances will permit; in consequence 
of which it is very rare to find an American who does not know 
how to read and write”. Of the more remote places, where 
schools were scarce, he adds that the building of schools is “the 
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object of solicitude in every family”.® 


The region now included in West Virginia had few schools 
before the opening of the nineteenth century, one reason being 
the remoteness of the pioneer settlements. The time and energy 
of the pioneer were occupied in gaining “sustenance for them- 
selves and their families, and in their work many difficulties and 
dangers had been encountered”’.® 


The early schools in Ohio, like those in Kentucky, followed 
closely upon the settlement of any locality, and also like those of 
Kentucky,. they were either adjacent to a fort, or only in set- 
tlements compact enough to render Indian attacks less liable. Ac- 
cordingly, we find the first school at Marietta in a blockhouse 
within Campus Martius. Here during the winter of 1789-90 
Major Anselm Tupper taught the first school. Dr. Hildreth 
states that in 1790 the officers of the Ohio Company “appointed 
one hundred and fifty dollars of their funds for the support of 
schools” at Marietta, Belpre and Waterford.* The same author 
speaks of the pioneer schoolmasters of Marietta as “liberally edu- 
cated men,’’® but after naming one teacher, he characterizes him 





* Lewis, p. 11. 

* Thwaites, (ed.) Early Western Travels, Vol. III, p. 250. 
* Whitehill, Hist. of Ed. in W. Va. p. 13. 

* Hildreth, Pioneer History of Ohio, p. 261. 

*Tbid. p. 468. 
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as a “well educated but rather dissipated man of Quaker (sic) 
parentage’’.® 

The second locality in Ohio to have schools was Columbia, 
now a part of Cincinnati. A school was established here by 
John Reiley in 1790. The following year he was joined by 
Francis Dunlevy, who had charge of the higher mathematics 
and the ancient languages, while Reiley taught the common 
branches.!° The later career of these two men furnishes proof 
that at least some of the pioneer schoolmasters of southwestern 
Ohio were men of ability and sterling character. After Wayne’s 
victory over the Indians, settlers were free to follow the rivers 
into the interior of the state; thus Mr. Dunlevy followed the 
pioneers up the Little Maimi to a settlement called “The Island.” 
Three years later he located in the vicinity of Lebanon, where in 
1797 he conducted a large school. Here, five years before the 
town was laid out, Mr. Dunlevy taught the common branches, 
the ancient languages and higher mathematics. The first school 
in Lebanon was taught by one of Dunlevy’s former pupils. By 
1806 there were several schools in this vicinity and by 1805 a 
brick school house had been erected. 

Among the early schools of Cincinnati was one for young 
ladies “kept” by a Mrs. Williams in 1802. Three years later a 
boarding school. was opened in a room fifteen feet square at 
which Major Gano was a pupil for a short time. The classics 
were taught by a Mr. Stewart in the first years of the nine- 
teenth century. 

A traveler, Henry B. Fearon, wrote that the teachers in 
Cincinnati “are New Englanders as are the schoolmasters in the 
Western country generally.” He also tells of visits ‘to “a poor 
half-starved civil schoolmaster” who had “two miserable rooms 
for which he pays twenty-two shillings and sixpence per month; 
the terms for all branches are thirteen shillings and sixpence per 
quarter”. The master complained of great “difficulty in getting 





* Ibid. p. 335. 

* McBride, Pioneer Biography of Butler Co., Vol. I, p. 30. 

*Schools of Ohio, 1876, Sketch of Lebanon. This volume is not 
paged as a continuous volume. It is a collection of separate sketches. 
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paid and also of the untameable insubordination of his schol- 
ars.””?? 


LANCASTERIAN SCHOOLS. 


There were several schools of the Lancasterian order in the 
Ohio Valley by 1820. There was one at Hillsboro, Ohio, in 1818, 
where Captain John McMullin, of Virginia, was hired to teach 
forty-eight weeks for $600. The school opened with sixty-five 
pupils but soon increased to ninety. Instruction in the common 
branches was given here until 1823, when the school closed. A 
few years later an attempt to revive it failed. 


The Dayton Academy, which was founded in 1807, decided 
to adopt the Lancasterian plan, and in 1818 employed one 
Gideon McMillan, “an expert”, to install the system. He an- 
nounced that there would be “no public examinations at par- 
ticular seasons; in a Lancasterian school every day being an ex- 
amination day at which all who have leisure are invited to at- 
tend.” The extent to which they sought to control their pupils 
is seen in the following resolution of the board of trustees in 
1821. Resolved: “That any scholar attending the Lancasterian 
school who may be found playing ball on the Sabbath, or resort- 
ing to the woods or commons on that day for sport, shall forfeit 
any badge of merit he may have attained and twenty-five tickets ; 
and if the offense appears aggravated, shall be further degraded 
as the tutor shall think proper and necessary ; and that this reso- 
lution be read in school every Friday previous to the dismission 
of the scholars.”’!* 


There was agitation for a Lancasterian school in Cincinnati 
as early as 1812, but it was not until 1814, when a pupil of Lan- 
caster, Edmund Harrison of Tennessee, came to Cincinnati and 
proposed to the Methodist Church that a school be installed. 
Failure to agree on all points caused a temporary division but 
the factions soon united and during that year raised $9,000, to 
which $3,000 was added in the spring of 1815. The Presby- 
terian church was offered for use as a schoolhouse on condition 





“Greve, Hist. of Cin. Vol. I, p. Other Ohio towns having schoo!s 
before 1810 are: Zanesville, 1800; Youngstown, 1802; Paddy’s Run, Butter 
Co., 1802; Warren, 1803; Middletown, 1805; Steubenville, 1806, etc. 

* Hist. of Schools, 1876, based on sketches of the respective cities. 
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that the Church be allowed to choose annually twenty-eight 
scholars as charity pupils. On April 17, 1815, the school 
opened, the enrollment reaching 420 within two weeks. This 
number overcrowded the church building and the school av- 
thorities had to refuse admittance to any more pupils. The in- 
terest of the people in the school is shown by the starting of a 
second school for “females” only during the same year.** Fearon 
states that in 1817 the superintendent told him that “they could 
not attempt to put into practice the greater part of the punish- 
ments” as. provided by the founder of the system,” 


THE RISE OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


It would be unreasonable to expect that the first schools of 
the pioneers be free public schools. The vicissitudes of pioneer 
life demanded that the early educational facilities be supplied by 
those who had children to attend school, and that the expense to 
the parent be not in the proportion of his wealth to that of the 
community, but according to the number of pupils he sent to 
school. It was customary for a teacher to secure by subscrip- 
tion a satisfactory number of pupils—usually more than twenty 
—at from $1.75 to $2.25 each per quarter. In Kentucky teach 
ers usually received £1 and seven shillings per quarter for each 
pupil, not more than one-fourth of which was paid in money. 
The master was obliged to accept “bear bacon, buffalo steak, 
jerked venison, furs, potmetal, bar iron, linsey, hackled flax, 
young cattle, pork, corn or whiskey” as well as tobacco — then 
legal tender in Kentucky.** In calculating the salaries of teach- 
ers, it must be recalled that it was the well-nigh universal cus- 
tom to “board round” with the pupils, hence a school of thirty 
pupils at $2.00 per quarter would net the teacher $60. 

Often a teacher would advertise in the newspaper for 
scholars. “The founders of new schools for the most part ad- 





* Daniel Drake, Picture of Cincinnati in 1815. 

* Henry B. Fearon, quoted by Greve, Hist. of Cin. Vol. I, p. It is 
not to be inferred that these were the only Lancasterian schools in the 
Ohio Valley. How many there were and what influence they had would be 
difficult to ascertain. Flint in his Condensed Geog. & Hist. of the Western 
‘States, Vol. II, p. 411, mentions at Lancasterian school at Wheeling. 

* Lewis, History of Higher Education in Kentucky, p. 31. 
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vertise themselves from London, Paris, Philadelphia, New York 
or Boston, and have all performed exploits in the regions whence 
they came and bring the latest improvements with them.”** They 
selected catchy names for their schools such as Pestalozzi estab- 
lishment, agricultural school, missionary school, etc., giving the 
name “college” to a “little subscription school in which half the 
pupils are abcdarians.”** 

Often an elaborate contract was drawn up and signed by 
both parties. We reproduce one signed at Youngstown, Ohio, 
March 31, 1818: 

“This article between the undersigned subscribers of the 
one part and Jabez P. Manning on the other, witnesseth: That 
said Manning doth on his part, engage to teach a school at the 
schoolhouse near the center of Youngstown for the term of one 
quarter; wherein he engages to teach, Reading, Writing, Arith- 
metic and English Grammar: and furthermore that the schoo! 
shall be opened at g O’clock A. M. and closed at 4 P. M. of each 
day of the week (Saturday and Sunday excepted) and on Sat- 
urday to be opened at 9 and closed at 12 O’clock A. M. And we, 
the subscribers, on our part, individually engage to pay unto 
the said Manning, $1.75 for each and every scholar we sub- 
scribed, at the end of the term; and we furthermore engage to 
furnish, or to bear the necessary expense of furnishing, wood 
and all other things necessary for the use of the school. 

“Furthermore, we do engage that, unless by the 6th day of 
April of the present year the number of scholars subscribed 
amount to thirty-five, that the said Manning is in no way 
obligated by this article. 

“Furthermore, we allow the said Manning the privilege of 
receiving five scholars more than are here specified. 

“J. P. MANNING.”?° 

(Then follow subscribers names). 


The clause in the Ordinance of 1787 relating to education 
and the early land grant of section 16 are too familiarly known 
to need discussion in this paper. Despite the zeal of the early 

* Flint, Ten Years in the Valley of the Miss. (1826), pp. 185-6. 

* Thid. 

* Hist. Sketches of Public Schools (1876), Youngstown sketcl:. 
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settlers, a generation was to pass before free public schools were 
in operation in Ohio. A writer of high authority is of the 
opinion that little evidence exists to prove that “the framers 
of the constitution of 1802 contemplated a school system to be 
supported by the state.”° They seemed to think that the land 
‘grants were sufficient for all education from the lowest grades 
to the university, and until 1821 land was the basis of school 
iegislation. In absence of laws compelling the education of the 
youth at the expense of the public, education in those days was 
voluntary and paid for by the recipients. The statute books 
show that as early as 1808 schools were incorporated, and that 
in 1817 a general act of incorporation was passed. “How gen- 
erally the schools took advantage of this legislation, and how 
generally they remained mere private associations, it would not 
be easy to ascertain.”** 

In 1821 the first general school law was passed, but it was 
not written in the imperative mood. This act permitted the 
division of a township into districts and provided for school 
committees which had some powers of school taxation. The 
limitations of this law rendered it insufficient and in 1825 a law 
was enacted much broader in scope and whose provisions were 
mandatory.”? 

The inauguration of a public school system was not the 
accomplishment of a day. “As late as 1825 there was no public 
school, properly. speaking, in Cincinnati, where * * * public 
sentiment was early manifested’ in favor of wise legislation in 
support of schools.”’ In 1829 the total sum of money appor- 
tioned to the directors of a rural district “for the maintenance 
of a free school rarely exceeded $10.”** This modest sum enabled 
the directors to announce free school for ten days, at the end 
of which those who desired to continue in school must privately 
pay the expense incurred. 

One of the earliest organizations of teachers was the “Col- 
lege of Teachers” at Cincinnati in 1831. It was the ardent 
* Hinsdale, ir Ohio Arch. and Hist. Soc. Pub. Vol. VI, p. 38. 

™Thid. p. 49. 

* Tbid. 

* Education in Ohio, by Harvey and White, p. 95. 

* Thid. 
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champion of better teachers, better school laws and a state super- 
intendent of schools.** In the language of a contemporary pub- 
lication, “the College of Professional Teachers is one of the most 
important literary institutions in the West and certainly deserves 
to be encouraged and sustained by all the friends of education. 
* * * It is the design of the Association of Teachers to elicit 
and diffuse truth in relation to the various branches of educa- 
tion, and to introduce and promote a more just and rational 
system of instruction by concentrating the information and ex- 
perience of those who have been engaged in literary pursuits.’’° 

By the middle thirties considerable progress had been made 
in the public school system, especially in Cincinnati In 1835, 
there were in that city about 5500 youths between six and sixteen 
years of age, of whom 3300 were attending school, and of the 
non-attendants over half were more than twelve years old.* 
The pupils were housed “in thirty spacious apartments of 36x38 
feet each,” and under the care of 43 teachers whose salaries 
aggregated $14,000." Parades of school children were used as 
a means to arouse interest in education. On July 4, 1833, nearly 
2,000 children joined in a parade. A few of the teachers refused 
to march and were dismissed for obstinacy.”® The parade at the 
opening of school in 1835 received praise from Harriet Mar- 
tineau, who was a witness on the occasion.*° 

The friends of education in Ohio were jubilant when Samuel 
Lewis was made the first superintendent of common schools in 
the state in 1837. Data in his first annual report give us a 





* Harvey and White, Education in Ohio, p. 96. 
*Millennial Harbinger, VI, p. 605. 
* Seventh Annual Report of the Trustees and Visitors of Common 
Schools to the City Council of Cincinnati, 1836, p. 3. 
* Cincinnati Report, p. 9. The teaching staff consisted of : 
14 male principals @ $500 per year 
10 male assistants @ $300 per year 
4 female principals @ $250 per year 
15 female assistants @ $200 per year 
43 
*” Greve, History of Cincinnati, I, p. 618. 
* Ibid. p. 619. 
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rather clear idea of the educational affairs of the state at that 
time. 

There were 4,336 public and 2,175 private schools in the 
state, employing 8,962 teachers, who received $435,000 annually 
for their services. The whole number of youths in the state 
between the ages of four and twenty-one years was slightly less 
than a half million, of whom approximately thirty per cent were 
in school from two to six months of the year. Of the number 
in school more than forty-two per cent were in attendance over 
four months of the year.* 

Mr. Lewis’s report showed that there were 7748 districts in 
the state, 3370 of which were without school houses. He pointed 
out that this want was strongest in the towns and villages. 
“Some places containing from 500 to 600 inhabitants, have no 
common school houses.”’? The buildings that were used were, 
in many cases, of little value, the lowest was valued at $10 and 
the highest at $5,500, “about one-third are worth less than $50.’’** 

Flint, writing in 1828, says that common schools “are 
established in a greater or less degree of perfection in every 
township of any consequence in the state. * * * In some few 
instances settlements have been found insensible to the value 
and importance of free common schools.” 

Graded schools made their appearance in 1840, Cincinnati 
being the first to adopt a course of study. At the close of the 
period of which we write there were but four graded schools 
in Ohio, viz.: Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus and Dayton. 


THE PIONEER SCHOOL HOUSE. 


From Pittsburgh to Louisville one style of school archi- 
tecture existed in the early days —the log cabin. Occasionally 
this structure was constructed of hewn logs, but more often of 





* First Annual Report of the Supt. of Common Schools in Ohio, for 
the year ending 1837, computed from tables opposite page 44. 

* First Annual Report of the Supt. of Common Schools in- Ohio, for 
the year ending 1837, p. 32. 

*Thid. p. 46. 

“Flint, Condensed Geog. and Hist. of the Western States of the 
Miss. Valley, 1828, II, p. 346. 

* Education in Ohio, p. 109 gives the first course of study in Ohio, 
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logs just as they came from the tree. Its dimensions were 
usually 18x 24 feet or sometimes twenty feet square, with eaves 
eight to ten feet above the ground. The spaces between the logs 
were filled with small strips of wood and “chinked” with clay. 
Windows were secured in one of two ways: either omit a row 
of logs, save of course, the cross-ends, or saw down through 
three or four layers of logs. In the former case a horizontal 
slit-like window would be obtained; in the latter a perpendicular 
window would be the result. In either case rude frames were 
inserted, into which, in rare cases, glass was placed, but more 
frequently the light was admitted through greased paper. 

The door was made of thick, rough boards hung on wooden 
hinges and fastened by the aid of a latch of the same material. 
Locking and unlocking were accomplished by means of a “latch- 
string.” Tardy pupils seeing no “latch-string’” knew that the 
master was “at prayers” and had to remain outside until it 
reappeared, disregarding both the condition of the weather and 
the length of the prayer. The roof was of. clapboards, held in 
place by means of long heavy poles running at right angles with 
the tiers of clapboards. The heating plant consisted of a huge, 
open fireplace, lined with rough stones and connecting with a 
chimney made of logs standing upright and lined with clay 
mortar. In some of the pioneer schools Mother Earth served 
for a floor. One of the early schools at Zanesville was built 
over a stump which served very conveniently for the “dunce 
block.” In most cases, however, “puncheon’”’ floors were used. 

The school furniture was as primitive as the building itself. 
The seats were made of logs split in two with the flat side up and 
supported by four to six pins or “legs.” These “solid if not 
comfortable” seats were of different heights, the lower ones 
being in the front of the room for the smaller children, yet they 
were often too high to permit the feet of the occupant to touch 
the floor. The larger pupils were seated on the higher benches 
placed around three sides of the room. Some schools were 
extravagant enough to have desks. These were made of rude 
planks supported by long pins, and had no suport for the back. 

In the above description the writer has held to general 
characteristics. He is fully aware that in some localities, espe- 
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cially in towns, a much better building could be found; e. g., a 
brick building was erected at Lebanon in 1805 and frame -build- 
ings had made their appearance in a few communities soon after 
1800. Yet the vast majority of the pioneer schoolhouses were 
of rude construction. “Cabins originally occupied as places of 
residence when abandoned by their owners for better homes, 
were often made over to the public for the accommodation of the 
schoolkeeper and the school he kept, any hut or hovel was con- 
sidered available for educational purposes,’’** 


THE PIONEER SCHOOLMASTER. 


Many generalizations on the character and fitness of the 
pioneer schoolmaster already exist, but their contradictions ren- 
der it exceedingly difficult to truthfully portray the pioneer 
teacher of a century ago. In the first place it is manifestly unfair 
to judge the morals of that age by the standards of today; it is 
also unfair to dwell on the intemperance, etc., of the school- 
master without informing us that drinking was an almost 
universal custom on the frontier, and that lawyers, doctors, poli- 
ticians and other people partook freely of the “liquid hospi- 
tality” of the day. The writer offers no apology for the drunken. 
trifling teacher, but in the spirit of fairness insists that he must 
be judged by the moral standards of his day, and that his char- 
acter and fitness be squared alongside that of men of other 
walks of life. 

Some writers insist that the teachers of the New England 
settlements in the Ohio region were distinctly superior to those 
found in communities settled by non-New England stock. This 
sectionalistic attitude is so apparent that one should know the 





* This quotation is from Venable, p. 187. 

My authorities for the above descriptions are Harvey & White, 
Education in Ohio, 1876. 

Ohio Arch. and Hist. Soc. Pub. VI, Article on Pathfinders of Jef- 
ferson Co. : 

Report of Samuel Lewis, first Supt. of Common Schools in Ohio. 

Lewis, A. F., History of Higher Education, Kentucky. 

Whitehill, A. R., History of Higher Education in West Virginia 

Historical Sketches of Public Schools (Ohio). 
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antecedents of a writer to rightly estimate the fairness of his 
characterizations. 

This sectional characterization has been done so thoroughly 
by Dr. J. J. Burns that we here quote him at considerable 
length. “The teachers of the pioneer schools in southwestern 
Ohio were selected more on account of their unfitness to per- 
form manual labor than by reason of their intellectual worth. 
The few schools established in this section were taught by crip- 
ples, worn out old men, and women physically unable to scotch 
hemp and spin flax, or constitutionally opposed ito the exercises. 
Educational sentiment was at low ebb, and demanded from the 
instructors of children no higher qualifications than could be 
furnished by the merest tyro. Before school legislation and 
other instrumentalities effected salutary changes in the methods 
of school administration common to this locality, schools of 
worth were to be found only in the more populous centers. The 
estimation in which the teacher was held by the community at 
large was not such as to induce any young man or woman of 
spirit and worth to enter upon teaching as a vocation. 

“The teacher was regarded as a kind of pensioner on the 
bounty of the people, whose presence was tolerated only because 
county infirmaries were not then in existence. The capacity of 
the teacher to teach was never a reason for employing him, bvt 
the fact that he could do nothing else. Under such circumstances, 
it would be vain to look for superior qualifications on the part 
of the teacher. The people’s demand for education was fully 
met when their children could write a tolerably legible hand, 
when they could read the Bible, or an almanac and when they 
were so far inducted into the mysterious computation of numbers 
as to be able to determine the value of a load of farm produce. 

“A brighter picture presents itself when we consider the 
state of educational sentiment in that section of Ohio peopled 
with settlers from New England. They were not oblivious to the 
value of education in a utilitarian sense, but their notions of 
utility were broader and more comprehensive than those enter- 
tained by their southern neighbors. 

“The social status of the teacher was on equal footing with 
that of the physician and minister. Society welcomed him to its 
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presence as an honored member. His periodic visits to the homes 
of his pupils were regarded as quite an event by each household. 
and great were the preparations that preceded his appearance. 
* %* * Many an inspiring youth was led into new fields of 
- thought by coming into personal contact with the master of the 
home circle; and the seeds of knowledge planted by the faithful 
teacher around the fireside of the pioneer often sprung up into 
rigorous life.”’? 

The predominance of the Irish and Scotch-Irish teachers, 
who in many cases were intemperate in the use of whisky, and 
whose knowledge was somewhat limited, has led some to con- 
clude that the teachers in the non-New England regions of the 
Ohio Valley were of little consequence mentally and of still less 
morally. Some of the early travelers have helped to give this im- 
pression. Coming in a trip down the Ohio one observed a teacher 
in Adams County, Ohio, whom he characterized as “an Irish look- 
ing old man with silver grey locks and barefooted, his whole ap- 
pearance and that of the cabin which was the school indicating 
but little encouragement for the disseminating of instruction.”** 

What has already been referred to as the Massachusetts- 
Connecticut .versus the Pennsylvania-Virginia viewpoints of 
Ohio history is nowhere more patent than in discussions on early 
educators in the Ohio Valley. A southwestern Ohio writer 
gives an entirely different impression of the teacher of his sec- 
tion: “Among the pioneer settlers the primitive schoolmaster 
was looked upon as a prodigy of knowledge and in all misunder- 
standings between him and the scholars, they always sided with 
the master, who was generally superstitious, * * * but in 
general he was a scholar according to the books”; then he adds 
“but he knew little or nothing about human nature.”*® High 

* Burns, J. J., Educational History of Ohio (1905), pp. 21-22. There 
is a striking resemblance between this description and that of White & 
Harvey, Education in Ohio, 1876, pp. 86-87. In fact some of the par- 
agraphs are identical save perhaps the omission of a phrase or occasionally 
a sentence. No quotation marks are used and no reference to the earlier 
work is made. 

* Cuming, Tour to the West, (Thwaites, ed. Early Western Travels, 
IV, p. 213). 

* Historical ‘Sketches of Public Schools, 1876, article on Preble Co. 
by A. Haines. 
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praise is given the teacher of southern Ohio by W. H. Hunter 
in his “Pioneers of Jefferson County.’ He especially appears 
as protagonist of the cause of the Irish and Scotch-Irish school- 
masters. He speaks of them as worthy men of letters, “who had 
a standing in the community next to the minister himself.”* . 
Venable speaks of them as “worthless men, impecunious, and 
addicted to the use of the pipe and the bottle. *.* * The 
drinking habit appears to have been. a pedagogical qualification 
exceedingly prevalent.”4* Occasionally a teacher would win the 
large boys by sharing with them his pipe or jug. E. D. Mans- 
field tells us that one of his teachers made the pupils “half- 
tipsy” with “cherry bounce.” 

On the other hand, it has been stated that prior to the rise 
of highly organized town and city school systems “it was not 
uncommon to see a teacher of liberal culture in charge of a 
country school. The pioneer teacher was often the graduate of 
a good college.”4* Mr. Lewis, the first superintendent of com- 
mon schools in Ohio, gave as his opinion that “the most general 
defect (among teachers) is want of learning and energy.” He 
added that poor teachers often hindered educational progress 
His remedy was to increase the salary so as to induce men of 
worth to enter upon teaching as a profession.*® 

That there were unlearned, intemperate, improvident teach- 
ers in the early day is amply and fully proven by the evidence. 
On the other hand, it is just as conclusively proven that among 
‘ the pioneer teachers were giants in intellectual and moral strength. 
Call the roll of Reiley, Dunlevy, Glass, Filson, the Picket brothers, 
Daniel Rice and many others. The very honorable careers of 
Reiley and Dunlevy in political life after they had given up 
teaching show them to have been men of sterling qualities. 

Education received considerable attention in the pioneer 
days of Kentucky; many of the pioneers were “college men and 
among the founders of colleges in Virginia; hence we are not 
surprised to learn of the founding of Transylvania University 

“Ohio Arch. and Hist. Soc. Pub. VI, p. 246. 

“Beginnings of Literary Culture in the Ohio Valley, p. 191. 


“Education in Ohio, p. 101. 
“First report of Supt. of Common Schools, p. 10. 
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during the period immediately following the Revolution. Some 
of the pioneer masters in Kentucky “were men of high standing” 
who taught two to four months of the year, following the occu- 
pation of a surveyor the remainder of the year.. Many of them 
were unfit for teaching. Often the main qualifications of a 
teacher were that “he did not know how, or did not care, or did 
not have the energy to do anything else, having probably failed in 
every thing else he had undertaken, or he was some stranger, a 
traveling Irishman or Englishman, or a wandering Yankee whose 
qualifications for the place were presumed from the fact that 
he had seen a good deal of the world.””** 

Much may be said derogatory of the pioneer school and 
schoolmaster, but the fact remains that with all of their short- 
comings they were productive of much good. When all of the 
disadvantages and hardships of pioneer life are taken into con- 
sideration, one is apt to conclude that they “were the best that 
pioneer circumstances would allow. They gave the boys and 
girls a start in life. The children learned to read, write and 
cypher [sic] in practical ways.’’* 





“Lewis, History of Higher Education in Kentucky, p. 31. 
“Venable, Beginnings of Literary Culture in the Ohio Valley, p. 195. 
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THE RISE OF THE DENOMINATIONAL COLLEGE. 





BY RUSSELL M. STOREY. 


Of all the groups that had their part in the early educational 
life of the Ohio Valley none more completely ran the gamut of 
pioneer experiences than the founders and builders of the denom- 
inational colleges. They were hewers of wood and drawers of 
water; in their persons they combined the functions of builder, 
janitor, teacher, business manager, and president, together with 
whatever other odds and ends presented themselves for atten- 
tion. It was a time and a country in which individual vision and 
initiative seized the opportunities and met the needs for which 
denominational policy was unprepared or incapable of supplying. 
In the rise of the denominational college, therefore, no more 
potent factors existed than the personalities in whose thought 
they were conceived and in whose activities they were realized. 

The scope of denominational activity in the founding of 
collegiate institutions is realized more fully when the discovery 
is made that almost ninety per cent of the institutions founded 
before 1840 and which survive to the present time had their 
origin in or were connected with some denomination. Practically 
all institutions, whether of state or denominational origin, had 
back of them the influence of some minister of the gospel. From 
the valley of the Tennessee to the Great Lakes and from the 
crest of the Alleghenies to the Mississippi denominational col- 
leges were planted. 

The Presbyterians were the most active in the making of 
collegiate history in the early days of the Ohio valley. There 
was scarcely an institution, even those of distinctly non-denomi- 
national origin, that did not feel the impress of their power and 
influence. Of the denominational colleges founded in the Ohio 
valley before 1840, nine of them had their origin in the wisdom 
and energy’ of those who subscribed to the Presbyterian faith 
and in all cases except one, that of Transylvania, the Presbyte- 
rians maintained their control throughout this period. The 
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other institutions just indicated were Washington, Jefferson, 
Centre, Maryville, Illinois, Western Reserve, Hanover and Knox. 

The causes for the founding of these institutions by the 
Presbyterians vary somewhat in each case, but one motive ap- 
pears to have been common to all, viz., provision for a denomi- 
national ministry. In the cases of Transylvania, Maryville, IIli- 
nois, Western Reserve and Hanover the theological seminary 
either preceded or became an active factor in the development of 
the college. Washington and Jefferson grew out of academies, 
while Centre was the result of losing control of Transylvania. 

The period before 1824 seems to have been a time either of 
slow development or of practical stagnation in the careers of 
these Presbyterian institutions. The lack of funds, quarrels 
and squabbles between colleges and in presbyteries and synods 
and the absence of any adequate and organized denominational 
policy on the part of the denomination in this country as a whole, 
all served to make this a period in which progress was difficult 
to achieve, and almost as hard to maintain. Still, all of the 
institutions founded by the Presbyterians during the first quar- 
ter of the 19th century had attained to collegiate standing by 
1824 and in this respect were rivalled only by institutions of 
state origin such as Ohio and Miami Universities. The years 
1824 and 1825 mark the opening of a better era in the history of 
denominational education and into such blessing the early Pres- 
byterian colleges were well prepared to enter. 

This pioneering in the realms of higher education brought 
to the front some very remarkable characters. The Rev. James 
Moore, a Presbyterian divine from Virginia, proved to Transyl- 
vania his vision and his constructive ability until he resigned 
the presidency in 1804. The years following, until 1817, when 
the Presbyterians lost control of Transylvania, were not char- 
acterized by large achievement. In 1818 the Rev. Horace Hol- 
ley, LL. D., led the movement for collegiate expansion, and by 
1827 had made Transylvania the leading institution in the West 
south of the Mason and Dixon line. The choice of Dr. Holley 
at Transylvania and the initiation by him of more liberal and 
broadminded policies led to disaffection which soon expressed 
itself in the founding of Centre by the Presbyterians, Cumber- 
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land by the Cumberland Presbyterians, Augusta by the Metho- 
dists and Georgetown by the Baptists. 

In the founding of Washington and Jefferson colleges three 
characters appear. The Dr. John McMillan is prominent among 
his brothers in the development of Cannonsburg Academy, out of 
which grew Jefferson College; he was a man of large ability, 
scholarship and an enthusiastic purpose to seek out and educate 
young men for the Christian ministry. Under him was developed 
the material which later maintained Jefferson College during its 
infancy and during the intense contest with Washington College 
in 1806, and which from rivalry soon developed into a state that 
was called the “college war.” In the organization of Washing- 
ton Academy also Dr. McMillan participated and with him was 
the second of the trio above named, Rev. Joseph Smith, likewise 
a Presbyterian, a man of culture and scholarship, and whose 
work gave strength and vigor to the character of the institution 
until his death in 1792. In the founding of Washington 
Academy the Presbyterians were aided by Rev. John Ciark, an 
associate Presbyterian, and the Rev. John Corbly, a Baptist. 
Another active factor in the founding of this institution was the 
Rev. Matthew Brown, who became pastor of the Presbyterian 
congregation in Washington in 1805, principal of the Washington 
Academy in the same year and under whom in 1821 Jefferson 
College entered upon an expansive era, continuing through his 
presidency, which closed in 1845. Says one of his biographers: 
“No one man did more for the cause of Christian education in 
the Ohio Valley than did Dr. Matthew Brown.” 

The list of great names on the Presbyterian roll of this 
period would be incomplete without the name of one of the group 
of college founders in Eastern Tennessee. The Rev. Thomas 
Craighead founded Davidson Academy in 1786, which later grew 
into the University of Nashville; Rev. Samuel Doak, one of the 
claimants to the honor of being the pioneer educator of the Mid- 
dle West, chartered Martin Academy in 1783 and Washington 
(Tenn.) Coilege in 1795. But the name which stands preeminent 
in the history of education in Eastern Tennessee before 1840 is 
that of Dr. Isaac Anderson, the founder of Maryville Seminary 
in 1819, the college department being added in 1821. The !abors 
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of this man appear almost superhuman both in their scope and 
intensity. 

With the exception of Transylvania the heyday of the de- 
nominational college before 1840 does not seem to open before 
1824. In that year Bishop Philander Chase, who had had pre- 
vious and uncongenial experience in the presidency of Cincinnati 
College, returned from a mission to England, the object of which 
had been to raise funds for an institution in accordance with 
his own ideals. He had succeeded in interesting Lord Gambier 
and other Englishmen and returned with more than $30,000, and 
the history of Kenyon, the first Episcopal institution of the Ohio 
Valley, began. The primary object of Bishop Chase had been 
to prepare men for the ministry and hence the Theological Sem- 
inary first opened its doors, the college department following, 
however, very shortly after, graduating its first A. B. group in 
1829. The name Kenyon was not assumed until 1891 and com- 
memorates the name of Lord Kenyon, who, with Lord Gambier, 
was one of the chief donors to the initial funds with which the 
institution was to be opened. 

Up to the founding of Kenyon, collegiate education of a 
denominational character had been largely in the hands of the 
Presbyterians. From this time on to 1840, however, there is 
widespread activity among other denominations. Under the 
leadership of Rev. John M. Peck, D. D., the Baptists in 1827 
founded what later became Shurtleff College near Alton, IIl., 
following this up by opening up Georgetown College at George- 
town, Ky., in 1829, and Denison University in 1831. In this 
activity the names of Dr. Peck, the founder of Shurtleff, and of 
Rev. Rockwood Giddings, the builder, though not the founder of 
Georgetown, stand out preeminent. The Denison University was 
the work of the Ohio Baptist Educational Society. 

The Methodists had commenced their activities along edu- 
cational lines with the founding of Allegheny College at Mead- 
ville, Penn., in 1815. Thirteen years later the Rev. Peter Cart- 
wright inspired the founding of McKendree College at Lebanon, 
Ill., and in 1832 Asbury College, now a part of DePauw Univer-. 
sity, opened its doors under the guidance of the Methodist 
church. 
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The energy of the Presbyterian denominations did not abate 
with the entrance of other denominations into the field of higher 
education. In conjunction with the Congregationalists, Western 
Reserve College began its career in 1826 and under the presidency 
of the Rev. George E. Pierce, beginning in 1830, forged rapidly 
into prominence. These two denominations again combined their 
energies in the early history of Knox College, which was founded 
in 1837 at Galesburg, Ill. In the meantime the Rev. John M. 
Ellis, assisted by a band of seven men from Yale, had in 1829 
laid the foundations of Illinois College at Jacksonville, Ill., and 
the Presbytery of Indiana was rewarded for its efforts by the 
chartering of Hanover College in 1833. The year 1837 inaugu- 
rates the beginning of Muskingum College under muapices which 
later came to be United Presbyterian. 

Catholic education enterprises seem to have worked from 
west to east in the region of the Ohio Valley, What is now St. 
Louis University was founded in 1818, followed in 1821 by the 
opening of St. Mary’s College at St. Mary, Ky., and by the crea- 
tion of St. Xavier under the direction of Rev. E. D. Fenwick, 
Bishop of Cincinnati, in 1831. 

Most of the denominational institutions which thus came into 
being before 1840 enjoyed a considerable degree of prosperity 
and growth during that period of their history which. was com- 
prised within the years 1824 to 1840. Many of them suffered 
serious setbacks in the wake of the panic which swept the- 
country during Van Buren’s administration. But-the hardships 
incident to the pioneer days of the latter part of the 18th and the 
opening years of the roth centuries were no longer present. 
Transy!vania, Washington, Jefferson, Maryville, Kenyon, George- 
town, St. Xavier and Hanover all experienced a period of depres- 
sion during the fourth decade of the 19th century but the other 
institutions seem to have developed and grown steadily, though in 
most cases slowly. And in all cases the depression seems to 
have been temporary in character and in many cases was noi 
felt after 1840. 

The financial history of the group of denominational col- 
leges whose careers have been thus briefly reviewed is indi- 
cated in the expression “a hand to mouth” existence. In Transyl- 
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vania, Jefferson, Centre, Kenyon, and Georgetown a productive 
endowment was well started by 1840; in some of the other insti- 
* tutions, Western Reserve in particular, movements toward endow- 
ment were either just being inaugurated or seriously contem- 
plated. There was an utter absence of any adequate denomi- 
national policy looking toward the maintenance of collegiate 
institutions except as denominational loyalty and interest found 
expression in private gifts and donations for the benefit of the 
annual budgets. 

In reviewing the causes which led to the Rise of the Denomi- 
national College one cannot fail to be impressed with the part 
played by the missionary spirit. In over sixty per cent of the in- 
stitutions the founders were actuated primarily by the desire to 
establish facilities for the education and preparation of a Chris- 
tian ministry that was to further denominational and Christian 
propaganda and to give them stability and permanence. Coupled 
closely with this was the initiative and enterprise of the men 
who thus pioneered in the educational life of the Ohio Valley. 
Denominational policy and lbyalty actuated some; denomina- 
tional rivalry seems to have been present now and then; while 
disaffection with existing institutions and the lack of collegiate 
educational facilities were motive forces in many instances. 

The curriculum in these denominational colleges was always 
broader than the number of the teaching force would indicate. 
The Bible, and works on Christian philosophy and practice were 
always prominent; but the cultural courses in the arts and 
sciences formed the body of the work done. The methods of 
instruction consisted of the text book and recitation with what 
additional exposition the instructor was able or had time to offer. 
The teachers taught almost continuously, even the presidents 
having a very large part of the responsibility for instruction rest- 
ing upon them. By far the larger proportion of the instructors 
were ministers of the gospel, and in colleges where both colle- 
giate and seminary functions were combined, they gave instruc- 
tion to both classes of students. 

The Christian church of the Middle West, and the cause of 
higher education throughout this nation, both are obligated in per- 
petuity to the founders and builders of the denominational insti- 
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tutions which originated in the region of the Ohio Valley before 
1840. From the first sectarianism was subordinated to larger 
Christian policy except in isolated instances, and this Christian 
character of higher education has been generally preserved even 
in those institutions which have freed themselves from that 
denominational control which existed in their early history. 





LAND GRANTS FOR EDUCATION IN THE OHIO 
VALLEY STATES. 


BY, CLEMENT L. MARTZOLFF. 


In the discussion of the subject at hand I find I am con- 
fronted with three very positive limitations. First, because the 
story of land grants for education is one that even the most 
investigating historian can find but little new general material 
upon which to write. Second, the program committee has wisely 
limited the time in which the subject may be presented. How- 
ever laudable this restriction may be in the interests of the 
audience, there is a constant feeling on the part of the writer 
that he has to confine himself to certain lines and consequently 
many pertinent facts and observations must be omitted. Third, 
this being an organization for the Ohio Valley it has been thought 
best to speak only of those educational land grants made in the 
six Ohio Valley states — Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, and Kentucky. 

The lands granted for educational support by the govern- 
ment are in themselves an admission that education is one of 
the functions of the state. When these donations were made in 
the Ohio Valley it was not a new idea. It was as old as history 
itself. Aristotle recognized it and Plato dreamed it into his 
Republic and Laws. To the careful student of history there is 
nothing so evident as the fact of education’s being a function of 
the state. It has from the earliest periods of written history 
been so regarded. Nor is it seen alone in the theories of philos- 
ophers and men who had visionary ideas on the subject. The 
actions of emperors and kings who might be thought the least 
likely to encourage schools and the means of education, are 
concrete evidences of this inherent duty of a state toward its 
citizens. Whether the government has been democratic like 
Athens, imperial like Rome, royal like France or constitutional 
like England, the necessity for the fostering care of the state 
has ever been recognized. 

(59) 
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We see this theory manifested in the princes who grant 
pensions to the man of letters. Look at the educational centers 
of Athens, Alexandria, Rome, Bologna, Paris, Pisa, Salamanca, 
Oxford, Wittenberg, Leyden and Berlin, and ask why the govern- 
ment aided them. Ask the libraries of Assyria, Egypt, the Vat- 
ican, London, Paris, Berlin, and St. Petersburg the reason they 
received government support. We find it in the rude ideals of 
the Spartans and the spiritualistic beliefs of the Hebrews. Rome 
stood for it, both as. republic and empire. Charlemagne, the 
most unique character in medieval history, founded a system 
of free schools. The Arabian Caliph Alhakim established schools 
in every village. The first “state university” began its exist- 
ence in 1224 in Naples under the patronage of Frederick II: 
Oxford was chartered by King John. The Protestant Revolu- 
tion emphasized the idea. Out of the Reformation came a 
growth toward a religious democracy, giving impetus to the 
development of free institutions, and along with this came the 
call for the education of the masses by the state. 

From Luther in Germany, Calvin in Geneva, John Knox in 
Scotland and Milton in England, the common-school system 
derived its life and became the common heritage of the Anglo- 
Saxon people. Gustavus Adolphus was its patron. As early as 
1583, Zealand began its system of state education. Holland for 
years led the van for public instruction at the hands of the state. 
Motley, in his celebrated history of that country, tells how John 
of Nassau urged upon the States General the establishment of 
free common schools, In France we find the same ideas advanced 
from time to time. The year 1560 witnessed in this country a 
petition to the king for the cause of popular education. French 
educationists, including Helvetius, La Chalotais, Voltaire, 
Turgot, Diderot, Compayre, and the pedagogists of the eighteenth 
century voice the same doctrine. 

“Instances of old ideas clustering about this common sov- 
ereignty and universal education might be cited indefinitely.” 

We are the heirs of all the ages. The founders of the col- 
onies were men of high ideals. They planted upon American 
soil the principles for which the dreamer, the idealist, the re- 
former, the great minds of all times had stood. European tra- 
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ditions and the forces of medieval institutions prevented the 
fruition beyond the seas. American soil was lying fallow and 
in the language of Horace Mann, “The transference of the for- 
tunes of our race from the old to the new world was a gain to 
humanity of a thousand years.” 

With such an array of evidence confronting the colonists 
of America it is easily seen how the founders of the states 
followed in the line of what had been the theory and practice 
of the progressive peoples of Europe. Of the first six hundred 
who landed in Massachusetts, one in thirty is said to have been 
a graduate from an European university. In New England the 
town meetirig was ever dominant in matters pertaining to the 
common weal. It would naturally: be thought that here educa- 
tion would be altogether in the hands of the local authorities. . 
But not so, for already in 1642 the legislative body of Massa- 
chusetts began legislation for the education of all, under colonial 
and state control. There is abundance of evidence to be pre- 
sented to justify this position of the colonial fathers. We see 
it in Massachusetts; we find it in Virginia; it is voiced in Penn- 
sylvania; New York recognizes it; Hamilton and Jefferson each 
had schemes of general education, which have left their impress 
upon New York and the Central West. 

This culmination of the world’s ideas concerning education 
in America is happily expressed by Dr. E, E. White: “With 
matchless wisdom they (the fathers) joined liberty and learn- 
ing in a perpetual and holy alliance, binding the latter to bless 
every child with instruction which the former invests with the 
rights and duties of citizenship. They made education and 
sovereignty coextensive, by making both universal.” 

The founders of our commonwealth had an abundance of 
precedents to guide them. It was not a new theory emanating 
from visionary brains. These men were careful students of the 
theory of government. They well recognized and: appreciated 
the relations existing between a state and the means of education. 

As there were many precedents for the founders to. exercise 
and provide for the future paternalism of the state toward the 
schools, so it was not a new theory either that they should 
manifest their paternalism in land bounties. 
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It is true that they were not giving much, for land was 
cheap; but it had the element of permanency in it. Throughout 
the colonial history of this nation we find numerous cases of 
land endowment for educational uses. Beginning with 1619 we 
find it in Virginia; in 1653, in Boston; in 1636, in Charlestown, 
Mass.; 1639, Dorchester, Mass.; 1640, Rhode Island; 1641, 
Massachusetts; 1651, Ipswich, Mass.; 1663, Providence; 1665, 
Hadley, Mass.; 1671, Connecticut; 1683, Delaware; 1686, Penn- 
sylvania; 1690, Virginia; 1700, Connecticut; 1723, Maryland; 
1753, Wyoming Valley, Pa.; 1754, New York; 1763, New Hamp- 
shire; 1777, Georgia; 1780, Virginia; 1783, Georgia; 1783, Penn- 
sylvania; 1784, New York; 1785, Vermont; 1787, Pennsylvania. 

In the latter state William Penn had said: “That which 
makes a good constitution must keep it, namely, men of wisdom 
and virtue. These great qualities must be carefully propagated 
by a virtuous education of youth, for which spare no cost, for 
by such parsimony all that is saved is lost.” 

This teaching has certainly borne fruit. Wherever the 
Quakers have formed settlements they have always taxed them- 
selves liberally for the support of public education. 

The twelfth article of the frame of government to the 
colony of Pennsylvania grants: “That the governor and pro- 
vincial council shall erect and order all public schools.” 

The Pennsylvania Constitution adopted in 1776 is the ear- 
liest constitutional provision among the states for the mainte- 
nance of a university. 

Article 44 of the Pennsylvania Constitution declares: A 
school or schools shall be established by the legislature in each 
county for the convenient instruction of youth, etc. 

The Wyoming Valley, in Pennsylvania, is well known to 
every schoolboy and schoolgirl as the scene of some of the most 
harassing events in the Revolutionary War. Here occurred one 
of the worst Indiari massacres in our history. This land was 
settled by the Connecticut people and it was claimed by both that 
state and Pennsylvania owing to the overlapping of territorial 
grants. 

Under the direction of the Susquehanna Land Company 600 
citizens from Wyndham County, Connecticut, established them- 
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selves in this fertile valley.. Here, true to the Connecticut habit, 
they appropriated goo acres to each township for the support of 
schools, and organized education with a near approach to the 
present school system. This local arrangement continued until 
the establishment of the present organization was effected in 
1834.' 

Perhaps it is well to note in passing that the University of 
Pennsylvania in its earliest days received from the Proprietary 
Government of Thomas Penn 7500 acres of land in Berks 
county. 7 

In 1779 the legislature granted certain escheated lands to 
the college valued at £25,000. 

Franklin College, Pennsylvania, received with its charter a 
grant of 10,000 acres of land in the western part of the state. 

That the founders of the republic projected nothing new or 
untried in their plan of government has long ago been con- 
ceded by the most casual student of history. The idea that they 
were a set of men inspired does not now obtain. There is very 
little that is novel or unproved in the Constitution of the United 
States. Nearly every provision there had some precedent in 
some of the colonies. These men were careful students of 
history. The colonies for a hundred years ‘had evolved by ex- 
perience certain plans and ideals. While the mother country 
was trying to straighten out her kings; while absorbed in the 
days of the Stuarts, Cromwell and the English Revolution ; while 
engaged in the series of wars between herself and her rival, 
France, culminating in the battle of Quebec, —the colonies had 
time to grow because there had been but litle interference from 
beyond the sea. This century and more of experience, reaching 
down to the period of constructive statesmanship, the men who 
were to organize our government had to draw from. They 
were not visionary theorists but practical men of affairs and 
their chief duty was to construct from these experiences. 

From what has been already adduced it ought to be quite 
evident now that among these experiences that became a part 
of the assets of the fathers was the idea that education is the busi- 
ness of the state. With this came its corollary that if educa- 
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tion is the business of the state, the state should support it. The 
nature of this support was never hard to determine. It would 
be the resultant of two forces —that which was easy for the 
state to give and that which would have a degree of permanency. 
Here in the United States land fulfilled both conditions. So 
these two ideas, education by the state and land grants for edu- 
cation, were among the bequests that colonial history gave to 
the fathers. 

That these ideas were prevalent in the decade following 
the Declaration of Independence, has already been shown, The 
attitude of the statesmen of the time assumed without question 
the power of the state in providing the means of education. 
The roll of men who took advanced ground is a list of. notables, 
for it contains such names as Washington, Madison, Franklin, 
Dane, King and others. The constitutions formed as the colonies 
emerged into states recognized this vested right and duty of 
government. 

It is not our purpose to review the governmental conditions 
obtaining in this period. Everything was in almost a state of 
chaos. It was a conflict between sovereign states on one hand 
and a weak, anaemic government, trying to be sovereign, on the 
other. Finally the western land-holding states ceded their claims, 
for that is about all they possessed, to the general government 
for the common good. This cession, with the campaigns of 
Continental soldiers, the victory of American diplomacy at Paris 
in 1783, and various, treaties with the Indians, whereby their 
titles to these lands were extinguished, gave the central govern- 
ment the only domain over which its rule was absolute. 

Out of this condition came the interest and activity con- 
cerning the western country. There was an abundance of land 
yet in the colonies. The Ohio Valley was not open to settle- 
ment because of the demand for homes. The very weakness 
of the government drove it into the western real-estate business. 
It owed a war debt. Continental soldiers of the line were still 
unpaid and the government could not pay them, for it had no 
power to collect taxes from sovereign states. But it had land in 
plenty that could be sold or given in lieu of money. On Sep- 
tember 5, 1782, a proposition came before Congress that the 
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money accruing from such lands as might be sold should be 
used to pay the states’ debts, whereupon Mr. Witherspoon in- 
jected the mustard seed of nationality into the virgin soil of 
our institutions by securing as a substitution for “states’ debts” 
the words “national debts.” 

Colonel Timothy Pickering was quartermaster general of 
the American army. In view of the promises of lands made 
seyeral times by the Continental Congress to the soldiers of the 
Revolution, Colonel Pickering early in 1783 outlined a plan for 
the formation of a new state west of the Ohio river. After 
stipulating the amount of lands various soldiers should receive, 
according to rank and service, and providing for the organ- 
ization of a government and other matters pertaining to it, he 
directed that “all the surplus lands shall be the common property 
of the state and disposed of for the common good.” Among 
the things considered as being for the “common good” was 
“establishing schools and academies.” 

This paper was given to General Rufus Putnam, who secured 

288 officers of the Continental line as petitioners. General Put- 
nam forwarded it to General Washington and asked him for 
his influence in securing its passage by Congress. General Wash- 
ington transmitted it as requested and strongly recommended 
it. This was on June 17, 1783. Congress paid no heed to the 
petition. 
The next attempt looking toward the settlement of the 
Northwest was the ordinance of 1784, reported by a committee 
of which Jefferson was chairman. Nothing was said here about 
lands for schools and it seems strange, too. The report was not 
in keeping with Jefferson’s record in matters concerning edu- 
cation. 

The land ordinance of 1785 marks the initial step in land 
endowments by the United States. The committee selected repre- 
sented twelve of the thirteen states. Rufus King of Massachus- 
etts seems to have been the master spirit in shaping and pushing 
to a successful issue the ordinance. But it is to Timothy Picker- 
ing, whose correspondence with Rufus King reveals his attitude, 
that we are indebted for the plan of reserving a certain part of 
the land as a perpetual endowment for public education. 

Vol. XXV —5. 
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The different steps taken in Committee and on the floor of 
Congress by which the educational clause became a part of the 
Land Ordinance of May 20, 1785, interesting though it’ be, can- 
not be considered here. But the words “There shall be reserved 
the lot No. 16 of every township for the maintenance of public 
schools within said township,” was the leaven committing the 
government to a liberal patronage of education. This was our 
first Congress land and here the United States Government 
originated the Ameriean Land system, whose leading principles 
are still followed. In the language of Mr. Hinsdale, “The dedi- 
cation to the support of public schools of lot No. 16 in every 
township was a far-reaching act of statesmanship that is of 
perpetual interest. It was the first and greatest of the long 
series of similar dedications made by Congress to education; 
and the funds derived from the sale of these original ‘school 
lands’ are the bulk of the common-school endowments of the 
five great states of the Old Northwest.” 

It is not the purpose here to detract any from the meed 
or merit due the fathers for this act of statecraft. But it must 
also be remembered that these fathers, while they were astute 
students of the precedents in history, while they were “far-see- 
ing,” they were also intensely practical, utilitarian, sort of folks 
who were quite as much interested in the present as in the 
future. They had an eye to business as well as to culture. The 
Government was in the real-estate trade. To facilitate sales, 
the land was put up with a prize in each package. Every induce- 
ment for ready purchase was freely given. The same principle 
animating land companies and railroads today, in exploiting 
the advantages of a section, to where they are running Home- 
Seekers’ Excursions, on the first and third Tuesdays of each 
month, was the dominant passion even then. There was no 
difference, essentially, between the granting of lands for educa- 
tion and religion than there was of reserving the salt springs 
for all the people. 

It may be sacrilege here to say it, but it needs no stretch 
of the imagination and no straining at the leashes of the truth, to 
perceive Manasseh Cutler, “The Father of the Ohio University,” 
when he played that magnificent game of bluff, by preparing to 
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leave when the Board of Treasury hesitated to give him the 
‘two townships of land for “an university,” was as much inter- 
ested in securing that institution to use as an advertisement for 
the sale of his lands as it was for the education of the youth. 

The pamphlet issued by the odious Scioto Company, to 
further its abortive intention of settling, but highly successful 
method of selling, its lands, expresses in the same lines with the 
extravagant accounts of candles and custards growing on the 
bushes, the fact that there is going to be a university, “to shed 
luster on the settlements.” Far be it from me to depreciate this 
motive, but lest we forget, it is well to stop and consider once 
in a while that the fathers, along with their prophetic visions 
and high motives, were also very human. 

Mention has been made of the Land Ordinance of 1785, 
which reserved Section 16 of each township. This applied only 
to what is known as the Seven Ranges, the first land surveyed 
by the National Government, and located along the river front 
of eastern Ohio. 

Two years later the celebrated and historic year of 1787. 
three acts of tremendous importance were enacted in the inter- 
est of national land grants for education. There was the gen- 
eral provision in the Celebrated Ordinance of that year, the 
oft-repeated “religion, morality and knowledge” clause; the 
action of the Board of Treasury in selling to the Ohio Company 
the tract of land in southeastern Ohio and giving Section 16 for 
schools and the two townships for the University, and the incor- 
poration in the United States Constitution of the clause confer- 
ring upon Congress absolute control of the public lands. 

When John Cleves Symmes purchased his land between the 
Miamis he had a right to expect the same treatment as had been 
accorded the Ohio Company. Accordingly, the one-thirty-sixth 
reservation was made for the schools and one township set 
aside for the University. It is only fair to say we today are 
the guests of that University for which such provision was made. 

The lands granted for education up to this time were made 
by the Congress under the Articles of Confederation. The new 
government did not seem disposed to follow its predecessor in 
this line. Its failure to do so was not because it did not have 
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the opportunity. Various tracts were set aside and opened for 
settlement in the first decade of our present Constitution, but 
no reservations for education were made. Petitions from various 
parts of the country, praying for such benefactions, went un- 
heeded. It is only explainable on the grounds that the govern- 
ment perhaps was not in such pressing need of revenue or that it 
had other sources of ‘income besides that of lands. Inducements - 
in the shape of bonuses were unnecessary. Again, in some of 
these new tracts, as the Military Bounty Districts, the land was 
given away. While the people here would need schools, as in 
other sections, yet the high motive for the dissemination of 
knowledge did not seem to have occurred to these patriots. 

It was not until April 30, 1802, when Ohio was knocking 
at the door of the Union for admission and Thomas Jefferson 
was on the other side of the door extremely anxious to admit 
the newcomer, because he needed the electoral vote in the im- 
pending election, that the national government returned to the 
principle of educational land grants. It then and there estab- 
lished a new precedent from which it has never veered. 

The Chillicothe statesmen drove a hard but a just bargain. 
If the citizens of the Seven Ranges, and the Ohio Company’s 
Purchase and the Symmes Purchase could have land endowments 
for their schools, why not the remainder of the state? Congress 
would not permit herself to give such a munificent donation 
without some tangible return. It was therefore agreed that for 
these school grants and several other considerations not. per- 
tinent to this article, Ohio would exempt from all taxes for 
five years after the date of sale all lands sold by the United 
States government. This was the bargain. Nothing is said in the 
enabling act about “religion, morality and knowledge,” but 
instead reference is made “of acceding to a proposition, the 
tendency of which is to cherish and confirm our present happy 
political institutions and habits.” 

Time does not permit to detail the various grants given from 
time to time, until one-thirty-sixth of the entire area of the 
state was given in perpetuity to the cause of education. The 
last one to be granted was that of eight hundred acres for the 
French Grant in Scioto county. The precedent so established in 
Ohio became the settled policy of the National government, and 
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at once went into effect. In Indiana Territory the school sections 
were set aside and the townships for seminaries were located as 
soon as the land was offered for sale. These reservations were 
vested in the states of Indiana, Illinois and Michigan as each 
was admitted to the Union. 

In the management of these grants the states were to serve 
as trustees. The land was under the control of legislative en- 
actment. It could not be sold. Various systems of leaseholds 
evolved themselves. The state of Ohio proved herself to be a very 
poor trustee in administering her trust in both Section 16 and the 
University lands. Other states have done better. The several 
Ohio legislatures having to do with these lands have no reason 
to be proud of the ruthless manner in which this splendid en- 
dowment has been squandered by unwise legislation. In short, 
it amounted to the embezzlement of its trust and its wards, the 
children of the state, have been deprived of their inheritance. 
The maladministration of the educational lands in Ohio is the 
darkest blot in her history. 

Beginning with 1827 Section 16 was permitted to be sold 
and the purchase money made a part of the irreducible debt of 
the state. This was one way of clarifying the situation, but it did 
not stop the graft. But about ten thousand acres in Ohio re- 
mained unsold. Illinois has approximately 7,000 acres. - 

The methods used by Ohio in manipulating the University 
lands would make a chapter all by itself. The amounts received 
by the institutions are a mere bagatelle to the splendid incomes 
it might have afforded by judicious management. 

Transylvania University in Kentucky affords us an unique 
illustration of the founding of a college. During the Revolu- 
tionary War the old Dominion declared forfeit to the Common- 
wealth the property of all within her borders who bore arms 
with the British. Now it chanced in the County of Kentucky 
there were three wealthy Tories whose aggregate holdings 
amounted to eight thousand acres. By act of the Virginia legis- 
lature, these lands were escheated, and in 1780 were dedicated 
to the.cause of education. Three years later an additional grant 
of 12,000 acres was made and the new University came into 
being. 

The acme of land grants for education was reached in the 
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Morrill Act of July 2, 1862, when each state was given 30,000 
acres for each representative in Congress for the purpose of 
subsidizing colleges for the agricultural and mechanical arts. 
Under this apportionment Ohio received 630,000 acres; Illinois, 
480,000; Indiana, 390,000; Pennsylvania, 780,000; Kentucky, 
330,000; and West Virginia, 150,000. Here in Ohio the Ohio 
State University has been the recipient of an additional gift. In 
1871 there remained in the Virginia Military District quite an 
amount of unpatented surveys. These, Congress gave to the 
State of Ohio, which in turn donated them to the State Univer- 
sity. The sum realized from these lands amounted to something 
over $550,000. 

The so-called “swamp-lands” have furnished some of the 
states with additional permanent revenues for education, where 
it was used for that purpose. Congress, by act of 180, gave 
something like 624 million acres to the western states. Ohio 
got 25,000 acres, for which she realized less than one dollar per 
acre. 

This in general is the way in which education has been fos- 
tered through land grants in the Ohio Valley. I have dwelt more 
upon Ohio conditions for several reasons. First, because it was 
in Ohio that the system of the National Government, acting as 
benefactor, originated, and because it was here that so many 
various land grants were made. Second, because Ohio is an ex- 
treme type of the mismanagement of the trust, and the third 
and best reason is, I know more about it than that of any other 
state. 

But there is one thing that impresses itself upon me as I 
study the question. It is the vast field afforded for research. It 
is a perennial source of discovery. There is so much history 
wrapped up in it because it comes so close to the people. Some- 
body some day will write a book. It will contain the story of men- 
searching for homes, of statesmen wrestling with the problems 
of constructive legislation, of men and women turning their faces 
to the light. It will be the story telling of ambitions, of aspira- 
tions, of hopes, of discouragements, of failures. But it will be 
an interesting story because it will be so real, so human. And 
that is history. 





SAMUEL LEWIS, PROGRESSIVE EDUCATOR IN THE 
EARLY HISTORY OF OHIO. 


BY ALSTON ELLIS. 


It has been said that great men have the shortest biographies. 
By this rule, Methusaleh while the oldest was also one of the 
greatest men that ever lived; for in Genesis it is said that “all 
the day of Methusaleh were nine hundred and sixty-nine years” ; 
and then came the inevitable—‘“he died.” This is the whole story, 
save that he was the father of numerous sons and daughters and 
through the agency of one of the former he bore the relationship 
of grandfather to the first great navigator of whom we have 
any record. 

Some of the pioneer educators of Ohio were men of strong 
character and much in advance of their day in advocating educa- 
tional progress in sane directions; yet sketches of their life work 
are of the briefest. No account of Ohio’s educational progress 
would be complete that did not make more or less extended men- 
tion of the activities of such men as Ephraim Cutler, Nathan 
Guilford, Joseph Ray, William H. McGuffey, E. D. Mansfield, 
Samuel Lewis, and a number of others not less worthy of 
remembrance. 

In Ohio, within the time covered by the writer’s connection 
with school and college work, men of enlarged views, sterling 
integrity, and wide grasp of educational problems and conditions 
have wrought with marked effect in the upbuilding of what is 
best in public education and the pushing aside of the educational 
fads and fancies of mere theorists and visionaries. The naming 
of Thomas W. Harvey, Alfred Holbrook, W. D. Henkle, Andrew 
J. Rickoff, Israel Ward Andrews, Emerson E. White, John Han- 
cock, Eli T. Tappan, and others of equal standing in educational 
affairs, is to illustrate the meaning and force of the statement 
just made. 

It seems that we are living in a time of unrest and doubt re- 
garding public education at it now exists. The unselfish and 
(71) 
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devoted efforts of such strong characters as have been named 
gave impulse to educational forces pushing on to better things 
in school and college or brought them into being where they did 
not exist. Such was the character of their labors and influence, 
as the schools and colleges of the state were touched by each, 
that they might well look upon their work and pronounce it good 
and pray in the language of the Psalmist: “And let the beauty 
of the Lord our God be upon us; and establish thou the work of 
our hands upon us; yea, the work of our hands establish thou 
it.” In the language of Dr. Beecher, when eulogizing the Puritan 
fathers of New England, it may be said of these departed friends 
of youth and education that they are worthy of being cherished 
with high veneration and grateful recollections by those upon 
whom their mantle of responsibility and service has fallen. 
These earnest souls did not labor in vain. By their fruits be 
they known. Some who now look back upon a lifetime devoted 
to school and college work are to be pardoned for reading, with 
something akin to disgust, the screeds against present-day school 
ideals and tendencies. It is not pleasant or encouraging to the 
lifelong teacher to be told that the public-school system with 
which he is connected is “the most momentous failure in our 
American life to-day”, that it “is an absolute and total failure”, 
and that it “is stupid in method, impractical in plan, and abso- 
lutely ineffective in results.” 

It is not germane, to what is herein attempted, to enter upon 
a refutation of this wholesale denunciation of present-day school 
work and its products. There are few agencies, however good 
their origin or however well-directed by conscientious and skilled 
people, that can claim exemption from some form of just 
criticism. The public-school system is no exception to this 
rule. It has sprang from the best thought and effort of the past, 
receiving modification as enlightened experience directed the way, 
and, to-day, in its democratic, cultural, and practical training 
of the young is vindicating its right to existence and the cost of 
its maintenance to all but those who can tell better how to pull 
down than to build up. It would be strange indeed if wisdom 
has exhausted itself in bringing the public-school system of the 
country to its present condition, however efficient and praise- 
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worthy. Failure in certain instances, and to a reasonable extent, 
will be admitted by the warmest friends of the system, but it is 
to war against sense to assert that the failure is total and abso- 
lute. Two prominent publications, professedly issued in the 
interest of women and the home and that are reported as finding 
their way into thousands of American homes, are doing much 
harm by presenting in their columns sensational diatribes against 
a system of public education to which the country at large owes 
so much of its intelligence, patriotism, and prosperity. 

The attacks referred to are named because if they are war- 
ranted by conditions now existing in the schools of the land they 
go to show that the efforts of those who have been previously 
mentioned were evidences of misdirected energy, such as to harm 
rather than to help. A man such as Samuel Lewis would never 
have sacrificed time, strength, and health in the persistent ad- 
vocacy of free schools, and of the best, for rich and poor alike 
had he felt that he was engaged in a work that would prove a 
momentous failure, one bringing a curse, instead of a blessing. 

However painstaking a writer may be in attempt to do jus- 
tice to the personality and educational service of Samuel Lewis, 
in a sketch like this, he will’ soon find his limitations; first of all 
in the lack of any wide range of printed matter descriptive of 
what he most desires to present. 

A Cyclopedia of Education, published in 1877 and edited 
bw Henry Kidle and Alexander J. Schem, both connected at that 
time with the public schools of New York City, makes no men- 
tion of Samuel Lewis while giving more than three columns of 
space to a sketch of Horace Mann. Appleton’s Cyclopedia of 
American Biography gives Samuel Lewis a “write-up” of twenty- 
eight lines. Lippincott’s Biographical Dictionary gives one inch 
of space to Samuel Lewis. His name has mention in Phillips’ 
Dictionary of Biographical Reference, but is not found in the 
National Cyclopedia of American Biography. Ohio histories, in 
possession of the writer and on the shelves of the Ohio University 
Library, have nothing about Mr. Lewis and but little of interest 
relating to the subject of education. 

A most readable sketch is that found in a booklet written 
by State Librarian Charles B. Galbreath in 1894 and copied, in 
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great part, in Hon. James J. Burns’ Educational History of Ohio. 
A chapter devoted to Biographical Sketches in Education in 
Ohio, a volume filled with interesting educational matter of a 
historical nature and published by authority of the General As- 
sembly of Ohio in 1876, contains a three-page readable apprecia- 
tion of Samuel Lewis from the pen of Hon. W. D. Henkle, then 
editor of the Ohio Educational Monthly. In the same volume, 
under the head of School Supervision, Hon. John Hancock, then 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Dayton, O., refers at some 
length to Mr. Lewis’ characteristics as a man and to his eminent 
service to the cause of popular education. 

Doubtless the source of most of the information relating.to 
Samuel Lewis as the head of a home, as an educator, as a lawyer, 
as a preacher, as a worker in the cause of temperance, and as 
an anti-slavery agitator, is to be found in the Biography of Samuel 
Lewis, prepared by William G. W. Lewis, and published by the 
Methodist Book Concern, Cincinnati, O., in 1857. These various 
sources of biographical information are herein referred to because 
it is the writer’s intention to use much of what they give in the 
completion of this sketch. 


Samuel Lewis was a New England product, of English 
ancestry, born at Falmouth, Mass., March 17, 1799. Horace 
Mann, born at Franklin, Mass., was his elder by nearly three 
years. Massachusetts and Ohio unite in claiming the educational! 
fame and service of Horace Mann; but Samuel Lewis is Ohio’s 
own in all that went to distinguish his life as it was devoted to 
the cause of popular education and humanity. Both Mann and 
Lewis came from the great “middle class” and were largely self- 
made men, attaining their scholarship and fitness for their life’s 
work through their own energy and perseverance. Says Emer- 
son: “All great men come out of the middle classes. ’Tis better 
for the head; ’tis better for the heart.” 


The schools of Massachusetts, when Mann and Lewis were 
school children, afforded but limited opportunities for the attain- 
ment of the rudiments of an education. Mann, up to the age 
of fifteen, had never received more than eight or ten weeks’ 
Schooling in a single year. We are told that Lewis acquired all 
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the education he obtained from schools during the first ten years 
of his life. The early lives of these great educators were spent 
amid humble surroundings where “plain living” was a necessity 
and where “high thinking” came as the result of individual effort. 
This condition is that common to the early lives of very many 
eminent men. Aunt Bethiah Tolman was to Lewis what Aunt 
Mary Moody Emerson was to Emerson. Both men, when boys, 
were much indebted to their aunts for wholesome lessons of 
honor, truth, industry, and kindred virtues. In early youth, 
Christian influences were brought to bear upon Samuel Lewis. 
His son and biographer, describing the home life of his father 
at Falmouth, says : “Those were days of genuine piety and around 
almost every fireside was a school of religious instruction where 
youth was taught reverence and obedience to God. Here young 
Samuel was blessed by the example of a pious mother, that dear- 
est and most invaluable gift that Heaven can vouchsafe to a child, 
whose prayers and lessons, and example were not without their 
accustomed effect.” 

The religious instruction of the home and the church took 
strong hold upon the mind of the boy and impelled by its influ- 
ence he became a member of the M. E. Church when about ten 
years old. From that time until his death, forty-five years later, 
the prayer-meeting, the class meeting, and the pious associations 
of the church of his choice were to him seasons of spiritual re- 
freshment whereby he was sustained when adverse forces pressed 
upon him and ill health gnawed at his vitals. 

It must be admitted that Lewis’ religion was of the straight- 
laced kind that brooked no question and was permeated not a 
little with the spirit of intolerance. As a preacher and as a lay- 
man he was unsparing in his denunciation of the liquor traffic 
and became one of Ohio’s most eloquent and effective workers 
in the cause of temperance. “Let me tell you”, he says, “that a 
drinking place in your neighborhood is an open pesthouse of 
moral and physical leprosy, more alarming than the worst plague 
that ever visited the heaven-cursed land of Egypt.” 


His views on that vital topic are in accord with those now 
held by a large majority of people engaged in educational work, 
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but his pronounced utterances condemnatory of the theater will 
not find so ready an acceptance by the minds of many whose 
moral and spiritual ideals are of a high order. 

In, a letter to his brother, written in 1831, he says: “Visit 
no theaters or other similar amusements. It is vain to say there 
is no danger. The danger is too great to be hazarded, and you 
can have no idea what the risk may be. Remain ignorant. I 
have seen young men, who, in such places, have taken the first 
step to a direful ruin: and from a character as fair, and prospects 
as good, as your own, have in one short week become outcasts 
from society and a burden to themselves. I repeat it, visit no 
theater or other similar places of amusement as you value your 
life.” 

Lewis had some of the personal characteristics of “Ossawa- 
tomie Brown’, but his mental horizon had wider reach, and his 
personal activity was. more wisely directed, than that of the 
popular-song hero. 

Both in his mental and spiritual make-up, existed an element 
of fanaticism, but it was not the fanaticism of the Puritan hypo- 
crites of England whom Macaulay describes as hating bear-bait- 
ing not because it gave the bear pain but because it gave pleasure 
to the spectators. 

Lewis was sincere in what he thought and did and he was 
courageous, too, in advocating the right and rebuking the wrong. 
An instance in his brief career as a preacher will serve to illus- 
trate. Persons who heard Mr. Lewis speak were seldom over- 
come by somnolency, but on the occasion of one of his sermons 
he noticed some persons, fatigued with the work they had done, 
sleeping during the sermon. “Having succeeded in arousing them 
from their slumbers, he challenged their attention to one fact, 
that they were nodding in God’s house, on the Sabbath day, 
while their steamboats were in the act of being loaded at the 
wharf; that they were scarcely paying respect to the ordinances 
of their own church, in their own place of worship, while, out of 
doors, those under their employ were desecrating the holy day 
and, under their sanction, disobeying one of the prominent com- 
mands of their Master.” The charge made was true, the shaft 
hit the mark, and those whose “withers were wrung” went from 
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the church carrying bitter resentment in their hearts against the 
preacher for his rebuke. When some of the “galled jades” called 
upon Mr. Lewis for an explanation, they were met with an 
undaunted front and told that defence by them against the charge 
of dereliction in religious duty could not be made in view of the 
evidence afforded by the use of his own eyes. 

Reference to the attitude of Mr. Lewis in regard to church 
proprieties and places of amusement is but incidental to the main 
purpose of the writer, and return must be made to the years of 
struggle that came before he entered upon the work by which he 
is most known and honored—that of a “militant educator and 
reformer.” The lives of Horace Mann and Samuel Lewis while 
never intimately connected yet run in parallel lines, for each is 
best remembered for his efforts in behalf of popular education. 
The two men had much in common. Both were thoroughly in 
earnest in what they did; both were strong effective public speak- 
ers ; both attained a broad scholarship with but few of the educa- 
tional advantages that are almost thrust upon the youth of to- 
day; both had comprehensive grasp of what public education 
should be and the results that would follow the conversion of 
their ideas into realities; both were unswerving in effort to fol- 
low where strong conviction lighted the way; and both worn 
down in body and mind by the arduous labors of the positions 
they filled, yet lived long enough to see the establishment of the- 
work of their. hands in the popularizing of their idea of free 
schools for all, with no fixed limits to the degree of efficiency to 
which they might reach. 

Nothing of printed matter within the reach of the writer 
is more worthy of a place in this sketch than the words of Dr. 
John Hancock, whose memory is revered by the older teachers. 
of Ohio, making a part of his readable article on School Super- 
vision found in “Education in Ohio”, a volume to which reference 
has already been made. He is speaking of the two great educa- 
tors, reference to whom has made up the greater part of what 
has thus far been presented in these pages: ~ 


“Both men, although of diverse characteristics, had extraordinary 
qualifications for the work upon which they were about to enter. Both 
possessed an untiring energy, and both were prompted by an intense 
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enthusiasm in the cause of education of the whole people. Though the 
qualities of their minds were so different, they were both powerful and 
persuasive speakers. Mr. Mann had every advantage in the way of 
education and general culture, and these advantages he improved with 
the happiest results. His spirit was fiery, and he was filled with an 
unquailing, aggressive courage. His eloquence possessed the highest 
attributes of oratorical style, and he put into it all the best qualities ot 
his heart and mind. He did not so much seek to convince by his logic, 
as to stimulate to noble deeds by constantly bearing aloft a standard of 
true manhood. No wrong could so securely intrench itself as to withstand 
the vehement tide of his indignant denunciation, and his scorn for mean 
thinking and doing was withering. He showed Massachusetts, the earliest 
home of the American common school, how miserably inadequate were 
the notions of her people as to the true scope of an education that should 
equal the exigencies of American citizenship. He showed that education, 
to be of great worth, must include more than reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and geography; that it must transcend all mere text-book lore, and have 
a moral side to it, incomparably more important than the intellectual. 

“Samuel Lewis enjoyed none of the educational advantages of his 
eminent co-laborer, his school training having ended before he was ten 
years old. Otherwise, he was possessed of an excellent capital with which 
to begin life—a healthy mind of great original power and a thoroughly 
sound moral nature. He was essentially a man of the people, self-made 
and well-made. He was a born orator, naturally possessing those traits 
of mind which enable a speaker to convince and move the people. If 
the true standard of eloquence is what it accomplishes, then he might 
well have taken his place among orators of the highest rank. Less 
impassioned than Mann, he was not less earnest; less vehement, he was not 
less courageous; possessing less beauty and elevation of literary style, he 
was not less convincing and persuasive—nay, his very simplicity was 
inwrought with a wondrous power, and was far more effective with the 
people among whom he labored, than would have been the most finished 
rhetoric. In addition to these great qualities, his keenness of practical 
insight has seldom been surpassed.” 


From the humble labor of cabin boy on a coasting vessel, 
sailing on the waters of the Atlantic between Maine and the West 
Indies, to service at the bar, in the pulpit, and as an educational 
reformer is indeed a far cry but one not uncommon in this demo- 
cratic America of ours. Centuries ago the carpenter’s trade 
was dignified and exalted in the person of the Christ. Samuel 
Lewis for a time wrought at the carpenter’s bench and did his 
work well as becometh a man whose rule was, “Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.” It is not to his success 
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as a lawyer or a preacher that Mr. Lewis owes his place in the 
history of his adopted state, but rather to his timely and per- 
sistently continued advocacy of free schools for all the people. 
As a citizen of Cincinnati, he was tireless in his efforts to pro- 
mote school interests in that city. It was largely through his 
influence that, in 1826, Mr. William Woodward, a friend and 
client, was led to deed a parcel of land in Cincinnati for the © 
endowment of a school in which some of the higher branches of 
education should be taught, Later, additions were made to the 
original bequest, a suitable school building was erected, a scale 
of prices of tuition was arranged in order to increase the income 
of the school, and the institution became known as the Wood- 
ward High School. 

One convert to a cause is usually an effective agency for 
securing another. Mr. Woodward’s farm touched that of 
Thomas Hughes. The latter was induced by Mr. Woodward to 
follow his example in bequeathing a portion of his land to be 
leased by trustees until such time as the accumulation of rents 
would create a fund sufficient to put up a building for a school 
to be supported by the future revenues. This building was 
erected on a lot on Fifth street, at a cost of $23,000.00, and was 
designed to accommodate the pupils of the central district of the 
city. In 1852, when a union of the two educational interests 
was effected, Hon. H. H. Barney became Principal of the Hughes 
High School and Dr. Joseph Ray, Principal of the Woodward 
High School. 

Mr. Lewis did not live to see the full fruition of his hopes 
regarding these institutions, the real beginning of whose wide- 
spread usefulness dates from the union referred to. The union 
of these schools secured means for the education of all the city’s 
youth and brought about a condition under which it could be 
safely said that “no child in Cincinnati need go without a high- 
school education.” 

Of the first buildings, Mr. Lewis’ biographer says: “They 
are choice specimens of architecture and admirably adapted to 
all the necessities of a school, lacking no convenience, while no 
effort is spared to give the work done in them the highest degree 
of excellence.” What would the writer of the last sentence say 
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in describing the present buildings, erected at a cost of about 
$1,500,000.00 and equipped with the best furnishings that ex- 
perience could select and money purchase? 


The years 1831 and 1845 mark the life limits of the “West- 
ern Literary Institute and College of Professional Teachers”, an 
association of teachers and friends of education that held annual 
meetings in the city of Cincinnati within the dates named. “The 
project was the work of teachers, as may be easily imagined; 
but the sympathies of noble-minded and patriotic citizens, more 
ambitious of usefulness than fame, were the animating cause of 
its permanence and success.” The “Transactions” of this much- 
named organization, in the printed form in which they are pre- 
served to us, make a valuable and an interesting contribution to 
the educational literature of the country. One volume of the 
proceedings came from the press with the ardent hope on the 
part of the editors that, as far as the edition would allow, a copy 
might “find its way to the house of every friend of Education, 
Civil Liberty, and Piety.” 

It has been the privilege of the writer to read with great 
profit the recorded proceedings of six of the annual meetings. 
The reader, if he is conversant with educational matters as they 
exist to-day, will see in present-day conditions a realization of 
the hopes and ideals that found expression in the numerous ad- 
dresses upon educational topics, and in the discussions that fol- 
lowed them, that gave life and character to these meetings. 

Well-known and honored names are found on the member- 
ship roll, as’ witness that of Samuel Lewis and others that have 
already been named herein and the following—Milo G. Williams 
Albert Picket, Freeman G. Carey, Alexander Kinmont, Calvin 
E. Stowe, Lyman Beecher, Alexander Campbell, John B. Purcell, 
Henry Ward Beecher, A. H. McGuffey, and others in living 
touch with the business, literary, and professional activities of 
that day. 

Referring to the general character of the proceedings of the 
annual meeting held in 1834, the “Publishing Committee” says: 
“Let not the utility of the ‘College of Teachers’ be judged of 
merely by these apparent fruits — its best effects are to be looked 
for in the improved understanding of rising generations.” 
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At the October meeting of 1835, Mr. Lewis read a “Report 
on the Best Method of Forming Common Schools in the West’, 
from which quotation is made: 


“We must bear in mind that our country in its habits, laws, institu- 
tions, and future prospects, differs from every other country; that in our 
country alone, of all the past and present relations of the earth, popular 
opinion gives law and controls government; we must look at the past 
rather as a beacon than a guide, and our system of popular education 
must be adapted to all the circumstances incident to the rising generation 
* * * Every plan must be adapted to the convenience of those to be 
taught, keeping in view the main object of furnishing instruction.” 


In the same “Report” he names three indispensable requisites 
to be connected with movements to better school conditions: 

1. Adequate funds for the support of common schools. 

z. Teachers with better qualifications for their work. 

3. More attention to, and interest in, their duties on the 
part of school visitors and examiners. 

The three paragraphs quoted in this connection are expres- 
sion of the views held by Mr. Lewis on these requisites and are 
given, in this connection, because they are characteristic of his 
terse utterances on educational problems and conditions as they 
were looked upon and discussed in his day: 


1, “This is a subject of vital importance to society, and one in 
which every man ought to feel a deep interest. In a republican govern- 
ment like ours, the majority must always govern. Is it not then highly 
important that the youth should be enlightened and qualified for this 
responsible trust? Who are to be the sovereigns of our country a few years 
hence? Those ragged boys roving our streets, who can scarcely read a 
word or utter a correct sentence. Is it not then important that we should 
see to the education of our future governors; that we should use every 
means within our power to elevate the standard of our schools and render 
them worthy of public patronage?” 

2. “Ifthe honors of the teacher were actually what they ought to be, 
the place might be sought by the ambitious, disregarding the pecuniary 
consideration; but as honor almost always depends upon profit, so the 
error of seeking cheap teachers and making a low price the criterion of 
your patronage, has in reducing the income of your teacher taken from 
him much of the honors that his service demands, and until times change 
you can not expect to secure a man of the best talents for a teacher. without 
you pay him as much for his services as he can procure in other 
situations.” 


Vol. XXV —6. 
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3. School visitors and examiners “should be men alive to the sub- 
ject in all its bearings, with feelings of the deepest interest in its behalf, 
willing to devote as much time as may be required to do ample justice: 
they will learn, from observation, the state of the schools and the conduct 
and qualifications of the teachers, and their influence will be felt in every 
department of the institution. This point can not be too much pressed: for, 
make what provision you please, still, if you have not an industrious and 
efficient board of school directors, the work will be but half done.” 


Two events of educational interest mark the year 1837. 
Early in the year, the Ohio Legislature passed a bill creating the 
office of Superintendent of Common Schools and followed that 
action by electing Samuel Lewis to that office. Before half the 
year had gone by, Horace Mann was elected Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education. Mr. Lewis entered upon the 
duties of his new position with his characteristic energy, visiting 
different parts of the state for the purpose of seeing personally 
the condition of the schools and appealing to the people for an 
awakened interest in public education that would lead to the 
giving 6f more money for school purposes to the end that better 
teachers and better schoolhouses might be provided for the 
children. 

In his first year of office service Mr. Lewis again appeared 
before the College of Teachers, at its annual meeting, with a 
paper on “The Excellency of Adapting Common School Education 
to the Entire Wants of the Community.” By “entire wants’ he 
meant connecting the activities of the school with the interests 
and activities of the district in which it was located, and he 
meant that ordering of school matters that would bring to the 
poorest and humblest child of any community the opportunity 
for school instruction. Mr. Lewis was ever one of the people 
and his sympathies were quickly touched when he saw illustra- 
tions of “the short and simple annals of the poor.” In the paper 
referred to, he took strong ground in favor of township high 
schools. Here is his description of the cry of the pupils for bet- 
ter school conditions and his words, in the nature of a prophecy, 
as to what the near future would call into being: 

“Now the cry comes to us from every part of the state, and from all 


the states, demanding more efficient organization, saying, ‘remove the great 
amount of machinery in the laws, simplify them, make but few school 
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officers, make them responsible, pay them a small compensation, and let 
them move onward.’ To this call we heartily respond; and looking down 
the perspective of a few years we behold this great valley of sister states 
all dotted over with schoolhouses, and here and there, through every 
plain, the handsome academy rear its head and invite the youth from the 
surrounding country to drink the pure waters of learning — and still more 
seldom, but sufficient for the purpose, the stately college dome rise, fur- 
nishing a still higher treat to those whose love of learning, rather than of 
ease, will take shelter within its walls. That this will take place in a 
score of years, let no friend doubt.” 


He saw that pay schools were ineffective in providing for 
the education of the masses and expressed his view of the matter 
in the following forcible language: 


“We now state it as a fact proved by all history and experience, that 
private schools will never hereafter, as they have never heretofore supplied 
the wants of the public in regard to education and if any man doubts this 
question, let him examine the state of education in every country, and we 
venture to predict that he will find no place where the whole people are 
educated unless it is by public provision. It is therefore useless to argue 
against all the experience of past and present times; theories will not 
controvert facts.” 


The following resolutions, presented by Mr. Lewis, were 
adopted by the College of Teachers at the meeting held in 1838: 


“That the course of instruction in all institutions of learning should’ 
be as practical as possible, and we disallow the opinion that sound learning 
disqualifies for activity in the business and professional departments of 
society. 

“That that is the most valuable education which develops the most 
fully all the powers of the body and mind and teaches how these powers 
can be so used as to produce the greatest influence in the promotion of 
individual and general happiness.” 


No general system of public schools existed in Ohio prior 
to 1821. It is true there was much school legislation, brought 
about in large measure by the recommendations of the early Gov- 
ernors of Ohio, of whom Edward Tiffin was the first, but it 
related chiefly to the management and disposal of the school 
lands. Undoubtedly, it was the thought of those who were active 
in securing grants of land from Congress for education in Ohio, 
and other states forming or to be formed, that their proper hand- 
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ling would create the means for the support of education without 
resort to a general property tax. The failure to realize this just 
expectation is the subject of a long story that can not be told 
in these pages. A great educational benefaction and sacred trust 
was, in the opening years of the State’s history, so made the 
football of legislative action that there was lost to the State of 
Ohio a large part of the good that wiser and more unselfish ac- 
tion would have secured. 


In 1824, the friends of education were wise in coupling the 
question of common-school support with that of internal im- 
provements and making those two matters a question for settle- 
ment by public opinion at the general election held that year. 
It was ably argued that the revenues derived from the various 
land grants were inadequate to support the schools and that a 
general property tax for that purpose was necessary. The 
friends of internal improvements and of common schools stood 
together and, on February 5th, 1825, a bill was passed imposing 
a tax of one-half of a mill* upon the taxable property of the 
state to create a fund “for the instruction of youth of every class 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic, and other necessary branches 
of a common education.” This law was an advanced step in 
school legislation, but many of its provisions were dead letters 
for the ten years following its enactment. The people were not 
fully prepared for it and needed just such “a campaign of educa- 
tion” as Samuel Lewis inaugurated immediately after entering 
upon the duties of State Superintendent of Common Schools. 

His first official report to the Legislature was made in 
January, 1838. He read it, accompanied with explanatory state- 
ments, at a public meeting attended by members of the Legisla- 
ture and the citizens of Columbus. Says Dr. Hancock, in the 
sketch before referred to: “In this report he gives an account 
of his labors and sets forth his views on the whole subject of 
common-school education. His work was severe enough. Al- 
- most all his journeying was done horseback, most of it over bad 





*It is interesting to note, in this connection, that the present (1912) 
mill-tax for the support of the public schools of Ohio is thirty-five hum 
dredths of a mill and that some occupying places of honor and influence 
are advocating the repeal of the law under which it is levied. 
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roads and through a sparsely settled country. After averaging 
twenty-six miles per day of travel, he spent, as he tells us in one - 
of his letters, three or four hours a day in conversation on school 
matters, and frequenly spoke, in addition to all: this, at night. 
Much of his work, too, was done with the drawback of impaired 
health. Everywhere, as he says, men agreed with him, applauded 
his speeches, but did nothing. The first year of his superin- 
tendency he traveled more than 1,500 miles and visited three 
hundred schools and forty county seats. Much time and zeal 
were also devoted to the organization of associations of teachers. 


“In reading over his reports, one is surprised at the breadth 
and comprehensiveness of the views entertained by this pioneer 
in western education. Nothing seemed to escape his attention; 
and almost all plans for the improvement of common schools, 
since advocated, were distinctly enunciated by him.” 

After serving three years in the office of State Superintend- 
ent of Common Schools, Mr. Lewis resigned the position which 
he had so ably filled and retired to private life with shattered 
health and, as reports indicate, a feeling that he had not accom- 
plished fully that whereunto he was called. It-can be imagined 
that an independent and yet sensitive spirit. like his could ill 
support the unjust criticism of him and his work heard in legis- 
lative halls and which was instrumental in bringing about legis- 
lation abolishing the office he held and transferring its circum- 
scribed duties to the office of Secretary of State. Mr. Lewis 
went out of office a disappointed man, with a feeling of right- 
eous indignation at the treatment he had received. 


Space will not permit the enumeration of the educational 
problems stated and discussed by Mr. Lewis in the three reports 
made by him during his all-too-brief official life. These reports 
make good reading to-day. Like Page’s “Theory and Practcie 
of Teaching’ they contain matter in the way of suggestion and 
discussion as vital and helpful to the present-day teachers and 
school officials as they were to these persons seventy years ago. 

He asserted that “a school not good enough for the rich 
will never excite much interest with the poor;” he maintained 
that all education of real value included instruction in the prin- 
ciples of Christian morality; he was among the first in Ohio, 
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if not the first, to favor township high-schools, county super- 
vision, public normal schools, and a state university; he had 
special concern for the education of women and recommended 
such education for them “as would be adapted to their sphere 
in life, and be likely to elevate their views, refine their tastes, 
and cultivate that delicacy of sentiment and propriety of con- 
duct, which the good of the country, no less than their own hap- 
piness, requires ;” he would place a free library —a real univer- 
sity as Carlyle calls it or a dukedom large enough in the opinion 
of Prospero — in every township of the state; he favored graded 
schools and school consolidation wherever practicable; he was 
severe in his strictures upon the methods of teaching in vogue 
since they placed undue emphasis upon cultivating the memory 
to the neglect of the reasoning powers; and last, but not least, 
he had sense enough to know that something could not grow out 
of nothing, and that no adequate system of public schools could 
be secured without a considerable money cost to somebody. 

In what precedes, no mention has been made of Mr. Lewis 
family relations. In 1823, he was united in marriage to Miss 
Charlotte R. Goforth, younger daughter of Dr. William Goforth, 
a well-known and highly-respected physician of Cincinnati. 
There were no jarring elements in this union, and the wife, who 
survived her husband, was to him ever a source of inspiration and 
helpfulness. They were plain people, taking life seriously and 
yet finding a source of happiness in the performance of its 
manifold duties. Two of the six children that blessed this union 
died in infancy; two others, a daughter and a son passed into 
the beyond before the death of their father; the remaining chil- 
dren, also a daughter and a son, survived the father as did the 
mother, that father’s faithful and loved companion for more than 
thirty years. 


The compiler of the matter presented in the pages going be- 
fore — for what has been written is largely a copy of what has 
been given publicity by others — will be pardoned, he hopes, 
for concluding this paper with a brief reference to Joseph T. 
Lewis, the eldest son of Samuel Lewis, who was the sole graduate 
of Ohio University in the year 1841. Direct quotation is made 


, 
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from the “Biography of Samuel Lewis’ written by his other son, 
William G. W. Lewis: 

“The eldest son was a man of rare abilities and excellent 
promise, who graduated with honor, at the Ohio University, at 
the age of seventeen. He soon commenced teaching at the 
Woodward College, Cincinnati, where, after remaining one year, 
he received an appointment to the Professorship of Natural 
Science. He repaired to Yale, to perfect an already intimate 
acquaintance with the details of that department of study. He 
had been there but a few months, when he felt an increasing 
sense of responsibility upon the subject of the ministry of the 
Gospel. In the early part of the winter of .1842-3, he left New 
Haven, and returned home to devote himself to the work which 
he had chosen. Resigning his post in the College, and thereby 
giving up a position for which he was well-fitted, and in which 
he might have acquired a brilliant reputation with ease, he entered 
the Methodist ministry, and was personally associated with Rev. 
M. Dustin, then in charge of Oxford station. 

“Here he remained till the succeeding autumn, when, at the 
age of nineteen, he left this State to join the Rock River Con- 
ference. His first appointment was to missionary work, but, 
within a few months, he was called to fill a vacancy at Iowa 
City, where he remained for that year. In 1844, he was ap- 
pointed to Davenport station. During this year, the health of 
his wife, for he was now married, began to fail, and in the fall 
of 184*, he was transferred to the Ohio Conference, and was 
stationed at Marietta, where he won the highest regards of the 
whole community. In 1846, he was appointed to the Ebenezer 
charge, in Cincinnati, where the rapidly increasing membership 
made it necessary to enlarge their means of worship, and Christie 
Chapel was built, mostly by his taste and under his direction. 
He was re-appointed in, 1847, but was soon found to be laboring 
under the disease which had proved fatal to his wife, consump- 
tion. He lingered till November, 1850, when he died at Phila- 
delphia, in the twenty-seventh year of his age, in the possession 
of a high reputation in his conference and Church for talent, 
eloquence, and success.” . 





COLONEL DICK JOHNSON’S CHOCTAW ACADEMY: 
A Forgotten Educational Experiment. 


MRS. SHELLEY D. ROUSE. 


Less than a century ago, there was a large and prosperous 
school for the education of the sons of the Southern Indians, 
in the Blue Grass region of Kentucky. 

It was at that time “the only institution in the country under 
the supervision of the war department of the United States 
excepting the military academy at West Point;” it attracted the 
attention of philanthropists, and was visited by many interested 
and curious travelers; it was under the patronage of a Vice 
President of the United States, and its head-master for most of 
its nearly twenty years of existence, was a man of unusual parts, 
who, though somewhat in advance of his times, must have been 
marked and respected by his generation. Of this unique under- 
taking there are but few and obscure records. The recent dis- 
covery of the correspondence of its Superintendent, which since 
his death nearly seventy years ago has been undisturbed, sug- 
gests an inquiry into its history. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, the Indians of 
the southern tribes had become discouraged with the results of 
warfare with the white man; it was borne in upon them that 
the only way in which they could compete with him and survive 
was to become learned in his wisdom, that they might “fight 
the pale face with his own medicirie.” In the treaties educational 
provisos began to appear. A number of mission-schools had 
been established by the different religious sects under direction 
of the War office (for Indian affairs were then very frankly of 
that department), but the head men of the nations had become 
dissatisfied with the opportunities afforded by these institutions. 
The surroundings were those of barbarism; the authority of the 
teachers was weakened by the fact that the parents were their 
children’s guardians, and they, accor ding to ancient custom, re- 
quired no continued performance of duty; attendance was much 

(88) 
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interrupted by calls to hunt or to fight, and even more often by 
illness ; for small-pox was everpresent, “bilious fevers were prev- 
alent in spring and summer,” and tubercular disorders were 
showing themselves ; efforts to fix habits of industry and steady 
purpose were rendered futile by such environment. Even the 
most sanguine teachers grew disheartened; we find one of them 
writing jubilantly to the Department at Washington: “We are 
keeping step in the march of civilization; the Indian men and 
boys are wearing Pantaloons;” but his next letter reports sadly 
enough that they cannot be restrained from trading those same 
pantaloons for firewater. Finally, in 1825, the Presbyterian 
missionary to the Choctaws writes in despair that Chief Mingo 
Mushalatubbee had given his warriors permission to fight and 
kill for one month (the time limit being no doubt the effect of 
civilization), and that the schools in the nation had been closed 
owing to the drunkenness of the chief, at whose house one of 
them was maintained, and the disreputable conduct of the teachers 
of others “who had been driven from the nation in fear of 
their lives.” 


The next document in the yellowed archives of the War 
Department contains the germ of the foundation to which we 
refer. It is a communication from the chiefs General Humming- 
bird, Wishu-washano, Nilega, and John Jones, wherein they state 
that the Choctaw treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek concluded at 
Washington in 1825, provided that $6,000 should be supplied 
by the President annually for twenty years “to the support of 
schools in said nation.” This fund, as well as another arising 
from the sale of certain lands reserved in the treaty made at 
Doak’s Stand in 1820, the chiefs desired applied to the education 
of youths at some point distant from the nation. For they de- 
clared that although schools could be maintained in the nation 
_ by the expenditure of half as much money, which money would 
circulate among themselves, while the daily example of the 
students might be of benefit to their brothers, nevertheless they 
wished the flower of their young men to be educated far from 
the allurements and distractions of the plains and the wigwams, 
where they could not seek the protection of their parents in idle- 
ness, and where they could be surrounded by thé customs and 
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manners of civilized life. In furtherance of this request, which 
was acceded to by the government, their agent, Colonel Ward, 
wrote to his personal friend Colonel R. M. Johnson, United States 
Senator from Kentucky, and to the Secretary of the Baptist 
Board of Missions, which had a flourishing Indian Department 
with headquarters at Louisville. 

The Honorable Richard Mentor Johnson was a prominent 
man in his day. Born at Bryant’s Station in 1781, he had some 
schooling at Transylvania, became a lawyer, a state legislator, a 
member of Congress from 1807 to 1819; was unanimously elected 
a United States Senator in the latter year, and served in that 
capacity until he was made Vice-President of the United States 
with Van Buren from 1837 till 1841. A man of great enthusiasm 
and energy, indomitable physical courage, with but few social 
graces and little learning, he was more politician than statesman ; 
yet was the author of several important state papers, among 
them the bill against Imprisonment for Debt. In 1812 he raised 
a regiment of cavalry, and having hastened to the frontier, near 
the outpost of Fort Wayne, Indiana, he served under General 
Harrison. At the battle of the Thames in 1813 occurred the 
most picturesque incident in his career. During the engagement, 
he and old Colonel Whitley led a forlorn hope against the Indian 
allies ambushed in a swamp; there was a tremendous melee; 
everybody fell; Colonel Whitley dead; warriors dead; Colonel 
Johnson borne off the field, near dead, with twenty-five wounds ; 
and the Kentucky pioneers, to the battle-cry of “Remember the 
Raisin,” avenged their massacred kinsmen by cutting razor strops 
from the skin of a painted and befeathered brave dead near by, 
while the wailing Indians, retreating, dragged away for burial 
a mighty form in buckskins. Quickly the tale went forth that 
Colonel Johnson had killed the warrior-priest Tecumseh ; a leader 
of great power and dignity, illimitable influence with his people, 
huge-bodied and able-minded, a councillor and a prophet : — and 
thus had broken the backbone of Indian resistance in the north- 
west. Long and spirited were the discussions which ensued. 
Collins says, after pages of reasons pro and con, “It seems proba- 
ble that Colonel Johnson did not kill Tecumseh, that Adam King 
may have done so, and that Colonel Whitley did.” However, 
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Whitley was dead, Adam King was an obscure private soldier, 
and the gallant young Colonel, who had given his time, his talents, 
his money and his blood for his country, got full credit for put- 
ting an end to the dreaded chief, and, nothing loth, became the 
idol of his state. We have heard a very old gentleman tell with 
chuckles, of having listened to Colonel Johnson, who, arrayed in 
a bright-red waistcoat, with large tears rolling down his cheeks, 
was making stump speeches in which he thrillingly related his 
slaughter of Tecumseh; and we have read a quaint letter in 
which the Colonel discourses of his attendance at a theatre party 
in Washington to see the drama of “The Death of Tecumseh” ; 
whereat there was great cheering and a mighty bowing to the 
audience. And sure it is that there used to be heard a rousing 
campaign song in 1819 with the refrain of: 


“Tum ti iddy and a 
Rumsey, Dumsey! 
Colonel Johnson 
Killed Tecumseh !” 


Were it not for the records of his wise plans and desires for 
the permanent establishment of the southern tribes in a ter- 
ritory of their own, “fixed upon a Basis that can never be shaken 
by the white people of the State in whose limits they now 
reside,” it might appear that the same spirit which moved the 
Indians to eat the heart of a brave enemy, caused them to select 
Colonel Johnson as patron and protector. 

The Baptist Board of Missions was another valuable ally. 
The Baptists had been the pioneers of religion in Kentucky; 
shepherded by “men of ardent piety, untiring zeal, indomitable 
energy of character, and vigorous and well-balanced intellects 
in every way fitted to the then state of society in a wilderness 
beset with every danger and privation, they were the first min- 
isters to the brave, daring and noble spirits who settled and sub- 
dued this country” and notwithstanding various divisions and 
defections, in 1825 their numbers still retained in the state a 
proporion of about one in twenty of its inhabitants. Therefore, 
it was deemed good policy to put this popular denomination in 
charge of the new venture. The names of the members of the 
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School-Board and the Board of Visitors which it appointed are 
mentioned in many of the histories of the time. They were: 
Dr. Staughton, Secretary of the Baptist Board at Washing- 
ton; Wm. Suggett, who had commanded a mounted battalion in 
an engagement near Ft. Wayne when an Indian chief of some 
distinction was killed; Jacob Creath, a famous preacher and 
Indian fighter who because of a “personal difficulty with an elder 
about a negro trade,” caused a noted split in the church; Benja- 
min Chambers, a distinguished soldier and legislator; James 
Fishback, D. D., one of the founders of the Bible Society ; Major 
John T. Johnson, a brother of the Colonel, a member of Con- 
gress, a Judge of the Appellate Court, who later became a con- 
vert to Alexander Campbell’s teachings and a minister of the 
Christian Church; Elder Barton Stone, to whose virtues and the- 
ological dissensions the old chroniclers devote many pages; Gen- 
eral David Thompson, legislator from Scott County; Dr. Noal, 
a legislator; and James F. Robinson, a Governor of the State 
and one of the incorporators of the town of Covington. All 
were conscientious men of position, and of sturdy life and prin- 
ciples, as well as veteran Indian fighters. 

To try now to revitalize their rugged individualities is 
like calling up spirits from the vast deep, and well-nigh as 
impossible. 

It is less difficult, however, to re-create the personality of 
the true hero of the Choctaw Academy, whom Colonel Johnson 
heralds thus to the Indian Department: “I have engaged a man 
of uncommon merit. A scientific character, with Globes.” This 
man, described as a “preacher of the gospel, eminent for his 
literary talents and attainments and his amiable disposition; a 
man of business, industrious in his habits, dignified in his deport- 
ment, and conciliatory in his manners,”’ was Thomas Henderson. 
He was born in 1781 in Albemarle County, Virginia, and was a 
kinsman of Richard Henderson of Transylvania Land Company 
fame. Little is known of his life before his second marriage, 
but it is evident that he was a man of liberal education, advanced 
ideas, broad sympathies, and much executive ability. He may 
have come west as a surveyor, for it is known that he surveyed 
part of the territory of Missouri for the government, and there. 
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are records of his surveys in the then young town of Cincinnati. 
That he was a philanthropist even in his youth is proved by an 
old deed which records his purchase, as a trustee, of two hundred 
acres of land on Green River, Kentucky, and of his colonizing 
there the negroes that were freed “with their increase forever,” 
by the will of one John White, of Albemarle County, Virginia. 
It is said that he had been an Episcopalian in the latter State, 
but we find that he was licensed to perform marriages in Albe- 
marle in 1807, having “proved his ordination as a Baptist clergy- 
man.” Colonel Johnson says in 1825 that he had been “accus- 
tomed to teaching for years of his life;’ where, or whom, we 
have no record. At that date he was a storekeeper and mer- 
chant in Scott County, and being a connection by marriage, was 
also the confidential adviser and manager of Colonel Johnson’s 
affairs while that gentleman was serving his country in Washing- 
ton. From the letters of the latter to Mr. Henderson, and his 
to the office of Indian affairs, together with sundry documents 
preserved in the congressional records, we can construct the story 
of the Choctaw Academy in Kentucky, the memory of which 
seems to have perished. 


The request of the Indians for its establishment having been 
acceded to by the government, Colonel Johnson proceeded to 
make preparation. “The nation of Choctaws,” he writes in 1825, 
“determined upon this measure without my solicitation and with- 
out my knowledge, but since they have decided to send their chil- 
dren here, I feel a deep interest for them, and believe it will 
benefit me to furnish them with every accommodation’ of board- 
ing and clothing, etc., etc., to make them comfortable. No man 
in the United States is better fitted than I am for this business. 
I have a house with three rooms 20x30 feet which I shall ap- 
propriate exclusively to their accommodation. Another house 
with four rooms twenty feet square which will do for a teacher 
to live in; and one room for a school room. The whole estab- 
lishment will be within my fences so that no time shall be lost.” 
In later letters there are directions for “fixing up my hughed 
[sic] log house for the Creeks” and references to many other 
building operations. The negro working men were put to con- 
struction of tables, benches, chairs, “etc., etc.” ; the sewing women 
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to making sheets and shirts; books were ordered from Philadel- 
phia, tracts and Bibles from Washington, stores were laid in, 
and to quote the Colonel, “All is Bustle.” 

The school was admirably situated at Great Crossings, near 
Blue Springs in Scott County, Kentucky, seven miles from 
Georgetown, and two miles off the pike; where the old buffalo 
trail leading from the far south to the Ohio River crossed the 
north fork of the Elkhorn, and near Stamping Grounds, where 
the herds had been wont to congregate and stamp every blade of 
grass from the surface of the earth. “The country,” says Mr. 
Henderson, “is somewhat broken, interspersed with hills, groves 
and pleasant valleys; the water is excellent and pure, the climate 
mild, healthy and pleasing. In addition to other circumstances 
tending for healthful conditions in this institution, it is located 
within half a mile of the White Sulphur fountain, one of the 
best medicinal springs in the West.” In truth the sanitary con- 
ditions must have been excellent, for excepting the dread cholera 
years when so many died, the health reports contain few casual- 
ties ; mentioning, “several with colds but not serious,” “two boys 
sick with bad Risings,” and some from “gormandizing great 
quantities of meat three times a day.” And this in spite of the 
primitive administration of the medical department which is sug- 
gested when we find Colonel Johnson trying “to get a doctor 
and preacher combined” in order that the Superintendent may 
be sometimes relieved from his Sunday preaching duties; and 
from the fact that at one period it was “successfully conducted 
by Dr. Adam Nail, an Indian youth, who had turned his atten- 
tion to medicine; with the occasional aid of other physicians.” 


A working plan for the school was submitted by the Baptist 
Board of Missions and approved by the Secretary of War, Gov- 
ernor Barbour. In addition to the Choctaws, the Creeks agreed, 
in 1826, to send twenty boys. The Pottawatamies, (referred to 
as “a powerful nation settled along the waters of the Wabash 
on lakes near the Canada line where British talks and British 
goods continually interrupt their peace and our security,”) 
agreed to apply $2,000 per annum for as many of their tribe as 
that sum would support at the school. The school having in- 
creased in importance and favor with the southern tribes, there 
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are notes during the ensuing years of the presence of Miamis, 
Foxes, Sacs, Chicagos, Quapaws, Prairie du Cheius, Iowas, 
Ottawas, Chippewas and Seminoles. There was mention at first 
of a scheme for “taking in a number of white children from the 
neighborhood to share the instruction and to be treated in exactly 
the same manner as the Indians,” but the Kentuckians had no 
great faith in the niceness of Colonel Johnson’s discrimination 
in regard to the association of races, and they must have de- 
clined these ministrations, as there is no further allusion to 
the plan. 

In 1831, Mr. Henderson writes that under circumstances of 
absolute necessity he is compelled to make an appeal to the Hon- 
orable Secretary of War, (John Eaton), for the first time to 
make an additional allowance to his compensation as Superin- 
tendent of this institution, stating that when the school was 
first organized with twenty-five youths from the Choctaw tribe, 
an allowance of $00 per annum having been made the Superin- 
tendent from the fund of $6,000 annually for twenty years, he 
was induced to take it “more from principles of humanity aris- 
ing from a deep solicitude to see the condition of that unfortunate 
people changed for the better than from any pecuniary con- 
sideration.” “The prospect for an increase of students at the 
time,” he explains, “was entirely uncertain, indeed it was not 
believed that it would be any better, but on the contrary that 
it would dwindle and come to nothing. The school has increased 
beyond all calculation, and has become an institution of more 
importance than we ever contemplated. Additional students 
only increased the labor, care and anxiety of the Superintendent, 
without any additional salary, for the school fees of $10 each 
over and above the twenty-five students for which the provision 
was made at first, are barely sufficient to pay the assistant teach- 
ers that the institution requires.” In other words, for six years 
he had cared for five times the number of students agreed upon 
with no increase of pay, and had made no request for it; this 
seemed reasonable enough even to the economical United States 
Government, and he was allowed $800 with $400 additional for 
assistant teachers, which arrangement continued until the clos- 


ing of the school. 
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The first students, in pursuance of an unexpressed desire 
that this should be a higher-school for young aristocrats of the 
plains, were selected from those who had been a longer or 
shorter time at the schools of the nation; some from among the 
best scholars; others there were who from their age or “other 
circumstances,” could not be again received therein and it was 
considered on the whole, according to their agent, a relief to 
be rid of them. The list of their names resembles a roll-call 
of Congress for though we are occasionally cheered by such 
local touches as “Morris Tiger,” “Charles Bushyhead,” and - 
“Tomfula,” most of them are Americanized into Benjamin Har- 
rison, John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, Thomas H. Benton, and 
so resoundingly on. 

They travelled from the agency by means of rivers; some- 
times beginning the journey in large canoes lashed together, de- 
barking to sfeamboats at Louisville, thence to Cincinnati, and 
completing the journey on horseback; the horses being either 
sent back with returning scholars, or sold and the proceeds 
turned over to the governmental fund; they were usually accom- 
panied by a competent conductor, and, though rarely, were 
sometimes dispatched alone with an open letter to “all well- 
disposed people,” asking that they be sped on their way and 
kept from strong drink. 

The regulations for the school’s governance were had in 
careful detail from the war office. The clothing of the students 
was a uniform of mixed dark-grey, and of blue and white, and 
is thus prescribed in instructions: 


1 Frock or rifle coat of domestic woolen cloth 

Coat (summer) of colored domestic cotton 

pair Woolen Pantaloons to correspond with coat.... 
pair Cotton Pantaloons for summer coat 


pair Shoes or Moccasins 

Neck Handkerchiefs 

Black Leather Stock 

2 pair Woolen Stockings for winter 

1 Hat for dress wear 

1 Cap of linen or cloth for common wear 


— me H DO DO 
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Their food, and “I feed them equal to any good tavern,” 
said Colonel Johnson, was according to a bill of fare issued by 
the Department: “Breakfast and supper: Tea, or coffee, or 
milk, and sugar, with bread and butter. Dinner: Meat and 
vegetables; salt meat twice a week, and hominy when in sea- 
son.” The curriculum included “reading, writing, arithmetic, 
grammar, geography, practical surveying, astronomy, and vocal 
music.” The books used were Emerson’s Readers, Pike’s Arith- 
metic, Kirkham’s Grammar, the American Spelling Books, Ol- 
ney’s Geography, Tytler’s History, Blake’s Philosophy, Colburn’s 
Algebra and Gibson’s Surveying. There is evidence of their 
scholarship to this day ; for their Superintendent has kept several 
letters from ex-pupils written in beauiful, copperplate, eighteenth 
century-looking hands, couched in waif Johnsonian English, and 
expressing their affection for Mr. Henderson and their home- 
sickness for Kentucky in quite touching fashion. Some maps 
carefully drawn and coloured which were sent to the wise men 
in Washington are extant; and numerous compositions and ad- 
dresses are preserved as exhibits among the executive documents. 
General Tipton writes in 1827, after a visit to Kentucky: “Ev- 
erything about the establishment, globes, maps, books, and instru- 
ments are suited to the purpose, as well as the dress and treat- 
ment of the students; and the most perfect harmony prevails 
among them, removed from the bad example of wild Indians 
in their native revelry. There the native talent can be cul- 
tivated surrounded by the first families of the West. They 
receive occasional visits from gentlemen of the first order be- 
sides the superintending care of that soldier and statesman. 
Colonel Johnson. The discipline is such as must be approved by 
the entire community. Boys who have been there but thirteen 
months write and draw in a way that would do credit to any 
institution of white boys in the country.” 


Mr. Henderson approached his work with profound interest 
and a solemn devotion of his powers. It was a task of no little 
difficulty and embarrassment; he was never unhampered; he 
could never complete his experiments without interference from 
the constantly changing officers of Indian affairs: some of them 
competent and conscientious men, some otherwise. He was 
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responsible to the War Department of the United States; to 
Colonel Johnson; and to the Baptist Board; while to the teach- 
er’s customary burden, — the pacification of perturbed parents, 
these being in his case, the wild Indian Chiefs, — was added the 
manipulation of political foes, wilier and almost as wild. 


The Department advised him that it was important that he 
should commence school at sunrise the year round and finish 
the day’s duties at sundown, except on Saturday, when it would 
be proper for them to cease at noon. He is admonished that 
he “must on no account, even for a day, unless ill, withdraw his 
personal attention, as “it is hard to delegate power, and the prin- 
cipal must give his personal and constant attention to his trust 
in order to give it life and energy and make it operative and 
successful.” The Board desired him “to review the conduct of 
the youths once a week, offering approbation or censure, to give 
frequent and affectionate lectures upon the advantages of tem- 
perance, mutual good will, respect for parents, and upon al! 
other topics which an excellent morality can embrace, especially 
as to the truth and expedience of the Christian religion. To 
visit the children frequently at their respective dwellings by night 
and by day, to prevent disorders, and to make them employ 
their time properly.” Colonel Johnson tells him: “Have every- 
thing like the Horses in Pharaoh’s Chariot and the building of 
the temple of Solomon; and all you do let it go on as a matter 
of course without Bustle,” and he mentions that “when the school 
reaches one hundred and fifty, the Secretary of War intends to 
have visitors examine the students, as at West Point, which will 
put us all to our trumps, but we can show our hands to 
advantage.” 

He had entire direction and management of the business 
affairs and domestic arrangement of the institution besides de- 
voting all his time during school hours to the teaching of the 
class of twenty-five, which, under the Dancing Rabbit agreement, 
devolved entirely upon him. The students of astronomy, book- 
keeping and surveying met in his house every night during the 
winter, excepting the Wednesdays of alternate weeks, to spend 
two hours in reviewing the studies of the day under his inspection. 
The only holidays were Christmas Day, New Year’s Day, Whit- 
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suntide, Fourth of July, and the 22nd of February, on all of 
which days the Superintendent must carefully explain the rea- 
sons for their observance; and one week at the time of the annual 
examination in June. It was directed that Saturday afternoon 
be spent by the boys in preparation of rooms and clothes for 
the Sabbath, and in the writing of letters to friends and relatives 
in the nation, for the best of which letters prizes were awarded 
every three months. What these prizes were can be inferred 
from Colonel Johnson: “I shall without delay send you reward 
Books as I did last year. There is no society in the union where 
I can get anything but Bibles and Testaments, and it is this 
winter difficult to get them.” There is also itemized on a bill 
from McDaniel & Finnell “1 Bunyan’s Holy War for Bour- 
rassa.” The Superintendent was required by the Department 
to “see that these letters would produce a favorable impression 
in the nation. The boys would as soon write good letters as bad, 
but if left to themselves, they make complaints and tell lies in 
order to get money and petting.” The Sabbath was to be made 
a day of rest, interesting and instructive, with Sunday-school and 
preaching by the reverend superintendent. 

During the first years of the school, when it increased so 
rapidly and unexpectedly, there began to be trouble about the 
necessary assistant teachers. It was not easy to get young men 
of “consecration and worth” to devote all of their time to the 
young savages for $100 and $150 a year. And in 1827 we find 
Colonel Johnson writing that the Government proposes that the 
_ classes be held under the Lancasterian plan;—a monitorial sys- 
tem of instruction introduced by an English educator, wherein 
monitors chosen from the more advanced scholars taught the 
primary classes. This was successfully adapted to the needs 
of the school, and there is constant reference in the letters to 
the numerous lower-form teachers and their Indian assistants. 


It is interesting to t-ote how many of our so-called modern 
improvements in education were worked out by this school- 
master of a past century, and how scientifically, as well as pray- 
erfully, they were applied to his Indians. In order that “they 
might become Pillars of Society”, he inaugurated the Lycurgus 
court, its end being to promote self-government; it consisted of 
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a judge, a jury, a sheriff; two lawyers and a clerk. The grand 
jury took notice of every kind of misconduct during recess and 
out of school hours, and at the regular courts presentments were 
made, every officer striving to copy the proceedings of the com- 
mon courts of justice. That “they might become Ornaments”, 
there was the Napoleon Society, its object being to instruct the 
young men in “all the peculiarities of etiquette, observed in polite 
circles of society; and that the savage breast might be soothed 
according to ‘poetic precedent, singing societies and a native band 
were organized. Mr. Henderson had been warned in the begin- 
ning that the studies of the young chieftains were not to be in- 
terrupted by any form of “menial industry” except the making 
of their own fires, and such exercises as should be necessary 
to health, recreation and improvement,” but in 1832 after the 
school had endured for seven years, he revolted suavely but 
firmly against the continued creation of “aboriginal Turvey drops”, 
and wrote to the Department that he had wished for several 
years to have shops connected with the school, and to introduce 
manual labour. “I have been led to these reflections,” he says, 
“partly from the nature of the case as it has been presented to 
my own mind, and partly from having had boys in the school 
whose minds appeared turned more upon some kind of work than 
on their books; also from the discovery of a considerable me- 
chanical genius among them together with a desire manifested by 
some of the youths themselves to become mechanicians. Let 
such as discover a genius latent for scholarship be permitted to 
pursue a regular course of study to the full extent, but I would 
not deprive the most sprightly of an opportunity to acquire some 
mechanical art;” he here makes some technical suggestions and 
soothes the parsimony of the Government by stating that the 
mechanics engaged to instruct the boys could be paid from the 
proceeds of the shops, so that the Department would be put 
to no extra expense; and declares that with this addition the 
establishment would be doing more good to the Indians than any 
other in the Union. “Indeed,” says the good man, allowing him- 
self a little glorification, “I flatter myself that they are deriving 
more benefit from it now, than from any source whatsoever. It 
is impossible to express my feelings on the occasions when I 
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have my students in full review and look over the fine counte- 
nances of many; the mind becomes enlarged in anticipation that 
from this institution and through the instrumentality of my 
labours, many are to return to their people as so many torches 
to enlighten their superstitious and ignorant tribes with the glow 
of science, of religion and of civilized life! Nothing will afford 
me more pleasure than to have your advice and instruction and 
to execute your order in all matters pertaining to the improve- 
ment and happiness of this ill-destined race.” 

This letter was ignored by the politicians then in charge of 
Indian education, but a year later, Bourrassa, a young Choctaw 
chief, who, while studying law at Georgetown College and being 
educated at the school, having also been for a year an under- 
teacher there, addressed the Indian agent, General Grover, in 
what he calls the silent language of the pen. He asked him to 
use his influence to have two or three shops joined to the school 
for the benefit of some students and the good of several tribes, 
protesting against its being used solely as a classical academy. 
“Sir,” he writes, “there is no proper person to select the boys 
that are come to this institution; therefore there are some who 
cannot learn their books, were they to live as long as the man 
of 969 years and study all the time, but could a trade. There 
are many who could have taken a common education and a trade 
in the same length of time they spend generally in this academy. 
It is for want of regular employment that they are so prone to 
practice their Indian habits, and it would be mere folly to confine 
them to their studies all the time for we know that the Indian 
boys are unbounded in their recreation, their parents never re- 
strict them.” He declared that a young man with a trade would 
be of much more benefit to his people than would be one with 
a classical education alone, “for the savage or wandering tribes 
cannot support a school-master, but a blacksmith would have easy 
access to many tribes, for some Indians have been known to travel 
upwards of two hundred miles to get one or two of their hunt- 
ing utensils repaired. Almost any trade will prove more ben- 
eficial than a good education in the first settling of a country; 
it was not by pen and book that this country was settled, but by 
axe and plough. A young man with a trade could support him- 
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self, and family by it, anrl also be employed by the Department 
for his tribe to aid in this colonization business which will help 
or else prove the everlasting destruction of the Indians; and 
only their own young men can help them. A blacksmith cou!d 
be of more service to a tribe than the greatest professor in North 
America, and your honour well knows that an old Indian would 
be more pleased to get a knife or a tomahawk from his son than 
ten well-ordered philosophical lectures ‘which’ he would say, ‘do 
not feed me nor clothe my children.’ The establishment of those 
shops would check the laziness of the Indian character and do 
away with those waste times and Indian plays which day by day 
they follow closer than the: devoted followers of Bacchus did 
him.” 

The Department took prompt cognizance of this bit of native 
special pleading, and Mr. Henderson’s plans and estimates hav- 
ing been submitted and approved, the shops were built and in- 
struction begun. There was a wagon-shop, a shoe-shop, and two 
smith shops. Mr. Henderson says: “I at first contemplated 
more contracted buildings, but upon advice of more enlightened 
and practical men, I was encouraged to put up buildings com- 
fortable and large and to procure a full supply of the best tools 
in order to insure the object in view, i. e., to make good me- 
chanics in the shortest possible time of the youths that might be 
put to trades. I found great difficulty in procuring skillful 
workmen in the different mechanical branches; of steady and 
sober habits, calculated to fill their stations with that dignity 
which the nature of the case required, but finally succeeded to 
my entire satisfaction. It requires three shoe and boot-makers, 
three smiths, and two wagon-makers to instruct each shop.” 
The Department having reminded the Superintendent that 
mechanical instruction was not the primary object of the school, 
and that no coercion was to be used to make the boys go into 
the shops, ordered regulations to be made to prevent overwork 
and undue severity on the part of the principals; directed that 
the latter be required to keep accounts of the work done by each 
boy and to present them at the end of each month to the Super- 
intendent for examination by him and by the inspectors, who 
would then distribute the proceeds among the boys according 
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to the work done by them severally, and in their relative capac- 
ities ; the cost of the tools and the pay of the mechanics having 
been deducted. The general direction of the shops was to rest 
with the Superintendent, who would be allowed ten per cent of 
the proceeds after having made the above deductions, the per- 
centage to be subtracted before the division among the boys. 
Quarterly reports were to be made by the Superintendent to the 
Department exhibiting the names and pay of the mechanics, 
names and amount of work done during the quarter by each boy, 
and the amount of money to be distributed. And it was em- 
phasized that every boy in the shops must pursue the elementary 
studies so far as to acquire a knowledge of arithmetic. 


The report of the inspectors in November, 1833, states: 
“We approve the plan of teaching the boys the mechanic arts 
as well as letters. We visited the workshops and were pleased 
with the plans of the buildings but far more with the astonishing 
proficiency of the boys in the several branches of mechanism, 
never having seen it surpassed if equalled; the improvement of 
some of the youths is rapid beyond calculation; in the black- 
smith, shoe, boot and wagon makers’ shops we saw industry, 
attention and ingenuity displayed, and pleasure beamed in the 
countenances of all. We are convinced that a tailor’s, cabinet,— 
and such other shops as the government’s wisdom directs should 
be added. The Superintendent acted wisely in expending double 
the amount he at first expected for the mechanical arrangements. 
Mr. Henderson writes that the “deep interest which the insti- 
tution excites and almost daily invites spectators of every class, 
both foreigners and citizens, males and females, to witness the 
novelty of Indian reform, but no department has excited more 
admiration than the recent introduction of workshops con- 
necting practically the arts and sciences, particularly for that 
race of the human family which has so long suffered the want 
of both;” while a distinguished visitor in 1834, in expressing 
his approval of the flourishing school, says, “If the chase is to 
be abandoned and war cease to be a favorite pursuit among 
them, the mechanic arts*should be substituted. It is well known 
that even the simplest artificer among the Indians is looked upon 
with some of the admiration felt for their chiefs and warriors,” 
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This reform having been so successfully inaugurated, in 
December, 1837, Mr. Henderson wrote to Colonel Johnson as 
to the advisability of introducing in addition to the work shops, 
a system calculated to instruct youths in the business of agricul- 
ture upon a small scale. “It could be done by a proper man,” 
he says, “without interruption to regular studies, and would be 
an important acquisition to the Indians. I think if you could 
get Mr. Harris, (the head of Indian affairs at that time), who 
seems a most excellent, practical man, to take some interest in 
the promotion of the plan, it would result in much benefit to 
the tribes.” The Colonel responded with enthusiasm that they 
might cultivate eighteen or twenty acres, as it would save him 
expense and complaints of the neighbors against the boys. He 
advised that each one have “a garden or truck patch of all the 
vegetables, and a corn field, all embraced,” and thought that “the 
boys would enter upon it with a spirit to feast upon.” 

Both the gardens and the shops prospered exceedingly for 
years, and might have done so till the end, had it not been for 
the weakness of the government’s position in insisting upon 
voluntary attendance; and this notwithstanding the constant 
complaints from the heads of the native schools deploring the 
changeableness, levity and idleness of the Indians in regard 
to any sort of steady work. In 1838, the Department having had 
occasion to see the error of its ruling, issued an order making 
work in the shops compulsory, as Mr. Henderson had always 
wished it to be. “Eight boys,” directed Mr. Harris, “should be 
employed in each of the four shops every day under the super- 
vision of trained men. The selection of the boys should be 
regulated by the number of boys from each tribe, their natural 
aptitudes and their acquired habits. They might be permitted 
to choose, so far as should be consistent with having all the shops 
filled. Each one should be required to stay in the shops for two 
years, and each one on entering should be given five dollars, this 
to include all those already enrolled. But it was too late for 
these wise and long-desired rules to be effective. The mischief 
had been done; there was sullen inertia in the place of willing 
apprenticeship, and the reports are filled with complaints because 
of the few enrollments, especially in the much-demanded sm‘*th- 
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shop. In the report for October, 1838, twenty-two are listed as 
learning trades; eight in the tailor’s shop, four in the smith-shop, 
and two in the wagon-shop; this would indicate more interest 
in “pantaloons” than in hunting utensils; but in 1839 there is 
a letter from Chief Richardville, a Miami, who orders his grand- 
son Lewis Cass to be sent home at once. so great is his in- 
dignation that the boy should have been put to the tailor’s trade 
when “he had intended to make him a clerk in his mercantile 
establishment !” 

Nothing was accomplished without friction, owing perhaps 
to that which Mr. Henderson delicately designates “the nature 
of the case.” It is well to examine this allusive phrase, for it 
was “full of a number of things,” first among them being the 
fact that there were here collected together, hundreds of miles 
from their homes, a body of Indians varying at times from a 
hundred to two hundred; chief’s sons,. for the most part, of ages 
from ten or twenty odd years; some arriving in a completely 
savage state, others having a little English and the rudiments of 
education and training, all paying their way, as they thought; 
and all possessing parents with the childlike credulity of the 
average Indian; incapable of weighing evidence, swayed by all 
reports good or bad, but who had the final word as to the dis- 
position of their children. Occasionally the boys, wearying of 
constant employment and supervision, ran off and after weeks 
of tramping would present themsélves, hungry, ragged and dirty 
before the guardians, saying: “Behold how we are fed and 
clothed at the Choctaw Academy!” and straightway the govern- 
ment would be besieged with demands for the removal of Chief 
So and So’s sons from the Kentucky school, with the reason, 
“It is a base place. Did we not see with our eyes?” 

In the beginning, the complaint having been made that they 
received no word of their children so far away from them and 
so silent, special letter-writing regulations were enforced at the 
school, and the government established a postoffice at Great 
Crossings that the Indian boys’ letters might be mailed without 
sending them several miles on horseback. It also franked their 
letters and added the duty of postmaster to Mr. Henderson’s 
other cares. Soon a great hullabaloo arose both in the nation 
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and in the neighborhood, for the franked letters were post-marked 
“Paid” and the chiefs complained that they got so many that they 
were sure the boys were wasting the educational fund in mail- 
age, and some political appointees to adjacent postoffices wrote 
to Washington that Mr. Henderson was making more money out 
of the office than they could endure the thought of. A stamp 
of “Free” instead of “Paid,” indicating much more work than 
pay for the postmaster alleviated the pangs of the latter party, 
but no one was ever sure whether that or any other explanation 
to the Indians was ever understood or accepted; they pondered 
these things in their hearts; and that they and their sons had 
long memories is proved by the way in which the constant shift- 
ing of the educational heads of the War Department and the 
contradictory orders emanating from them, tended to weaken 
the authority of the one unvarying official of the school. 

Colonel Johnson being always in public life, his connection 
with so unusual an undertaking offered his political enemies a 
shining mark. They averred, of course, that he gave little and 
got much, that it was a money-making scheme entirely; and the 
poor gentleman’s rueful comments upon this score are amusing. 
When the shops were most flourishing, it was the task of Mr. 
Henderson to find a market for the Indian-made goods; among 
his personal letters are those of his elder sons, who were mer- 
chants in Louisiana and Mississippi, offering to dispose of some 
of the wagons made in the shops; being a competent business man, 
he must have had successful sales, for all too soon arose the usual 
aspersions that he and Colonel Johnson were making money out 
of the poor Indian, and there were orders from Washington to 
the effect that Mr. Henderson must be so placed that he could 
be protected from such attacks. Even the farming experiment 
was not unmaligned; it was averred that Colonel Johnson’s over- 
seer was working Indians instead of negroes, and there was a 
futile attempt at scandal. 

The discipline of the school seems to have been efficient, and 
the daily life remarkably regular and harmonious, but the at- 
tendance of pupils of such widely diverging ages and of such 
parallel stages of civilization produced serious problems. 

That the grown young men could not be punished as small 
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boys, is manifested by a letter from what was left of an assist- 
ant teacher after he had attempted it during Mr. Henderson’s 
absence. He declares it most inexpedient, nay improper; es- 
pecially as they were bigger than he was. And he seems to have 
been in position to know. There appears to have been little 
difficulty with the smaller boys aside from the usual crimes: 
window-breaking and clothes-destroying, pilfering, breaking 
bounds, and misbehaving at table, which prove all boys brothers 
under their skins. — 

Colonel Johnson, in a worried letter concerning a breach 
then under discussion, says: “Out of every hundred, about ninety 
boys have been as harmless as infant children; about ten alone 
have given you and me any trouble. Eight or ten Choctaws in 
two years have given more trouble than all the rest in ten.” Un- 
fortunately this “trouble” was of a particularly distressing na- 
ture. The young would manage, though very rarely, to get 
whiskey; they would steal from their beds after inspection at 
night, trade their clothes, shoes, or books and get it from un- 
scrupulous people,— generally from “bad negroes” or from 
such free negroes as could manage to elude the “patterol” and 
get access to the plantations. This would make them utterly mad 
and reckless, and they would raid the negro women’s quarters, 
either openly “belching forth profanity” and breaking down the 
doors, when they would be overpowered and the magistrates sent 
for; or by steatlh, when they might be received with hospitality, 
which resulted in the negresses being sold South; for the boys 
were always quickly discovered, and haled before the stricken 
and horrified superintendent. As early as 1828 the first dis- 
graceful outbreak of a chief’s son took place. Mr. Henderson 
promptly and solemnly dismissed him from the school after a 
public humiliation, and a report was sent in full to the nation 
and to Washington. This would seem to have been the proper 
and only course, especially as it was commended by the authori- 
ties, and applauded by the Indians, who communicated their sor- 
row and unqualified approval through their agent; moreover, 
there was no repetition of any like disorder for many years. 

But Colonel Johnson, whose Brick House was kept by an 
educated quadroon woman, decreed that the knowledge of en- 
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suing cases should be “kept from the Government, as it would 
have a very bad effect and induce the belief that the boys feared 
neither God, nor devil, nor man.” In the light of events it would 
seem to have been a serious error of judgment not to have pur- 
sued Mr. Henderson’s straightforward policy. For the young 
reprobates, discovering that their iniquity had been holden from 
the eyes of the White Fathers in Washington and the Red Chiefs 
in the nation, waxed bold and malignant. Those. who had been 
sent home made false statements to the nation and to the agents, 
and devoted their days to undermining the usefulness of the 
school of Kentucky. One, still at the academy, who had been 
admired and trusted, and given a chance to redeem himself, 
having first made an unsuccessful attempt to start a general mu- 
tiny, dared to write a letter of positively fiendish ingenuity, so 
enwrought is it of truth-tinctured falsehood, to which he ap- 
pended his own name, with the forged signatures of twenty of 
his companions, and dispatched it to Washington. The fact 
that Colonel Johnson promptly explained the circumstances of 
its composition, and that the trustees wrote mdignantly denying 
the statements that it contained, did not entirely dissipate the 
doubts of the nation; nor was it unproductive of misgivings in 
the mind of the Secretary of War. 

It is a relief to turn from these subterranean matters to the 
pleasant daily life of the school proper, as it is written in con- 
temporary letters of visitors and of the boys themselves, and in 
the reports of the trustees and the Superintendent. 


There was very little idle time for mischief between six A. 
M. and nine P. M., when the curfew rang. The hours were em- 
ployed in the arduous pursuits of the three R’s, the English lan- 
guage and the “higher branches.” There were the singing so- 
cieties, the band-practice, the bandy-ball, the debating societies, — 
they were great speechmakers and debaters,—the shops, the 
gardens, the devotional exercises, and Adam Christi’s temper- 
ance societies, — all are described, and it is remarked that “they 
are very fond of dancing.” Colonel Johnson’s returns from 
the capital were always days of festival; he would be met at 
the gates of the estate by the marching boys, banners flying, 
band playing, and escorted to the grove, where there would be 
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addresses of welcome and flourishes, followed by copious liba- 
tions of watermelon, or feasts of roas’in’ ears, or their season- 
able equivalents. Sometimes certain larger boys who were 
studying surveying, were allowed to go out with responsible men 
to assist in simple surveys. Sometimes there were hunting 
parties in the woods; in summer they would visit the Sulphur 
Springs, (a: fashionable resort owned by the Vice President) 
where the belles and beaux of the day and the young chieftains 
observed each other with mutual interest. There were the annual 
arrivals of scholars bringing news from home, and the annual 
farewells, exciting occasions, which enabled the directors to re- 
turn to the nation “the lazy, the discontented, the vicious and 
the educated ;” then the students were permitted to accompany 
their comrades as far as the Frankfort road. There were the 
visitors ; sometimes great lawgivers and generals, who would be 
entertained with pomp and circumstance in the Colonel’s man- 
sion; sometimes, to the deep affliction of Mr. Henderson and 
Colonel Johnson, Choctaw or Cherokee delegations came to ob- 
serve the progress of their sons. Then there was the great 
week of music and decorations when the annual examination 
was celebrated, the exercises being held on a woodland stage in 
the beautiful grove where General Lafayette had been entertained 
by the people of Georgetown. There is an account of a com- 
mencement week (which was published in a Kentucky news- 
paper and written by one Pushmatsha, a Choctaw, in which he 
described the proceedings of and the “good nature” of the au- 
dience of seven hundred. We also have a description of the one 
held in 1832, three thousand visitors being present, on which 
occasion, a number of the spectators, among them being the 
Catholic priest, Father Drew, took part in the catechising of the 
students. We may read some of the fiery orations then de- 
livered and behold how little either time or creed affects the 
commencement essay of whatever colour or clime. Listen to 
Trahevne on history: — “Upon me a youth of the forest de- . 
volves the arduous yet pleasing task of addressing you. The 
occasion is attended with the diffidence of one who is speaking 
not in his native vernacular, and of one not in the habit of pub- 
lic speaking. If I should expose my ignorance and folly in this. 
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presence, the exposure will be manifested in a cause worthy 
of a much greater sacrifice. * * * * Sirs, when we view 
the present situation of the Indians and cast our eyes to some of 
the enlightened nations of the earth, we behold in our imagina- 
tion the awful destruction which awaits the aborigines of North 
America. Cheated, destroyed, misled since the white man first 
trod their soil, they have here been driven from the shores of 
the Atlantic to the Rocky Mountains, and the next step will in- 
evitably plunge them into the bowels of the Pacific Ocean. The 
Indians once stood lords of the Continent, but the white man 
brought him low; the Indians once called this continent their 
own, but they now call hardly a foot their own. And such now 
is their condition that many believe they can never become en- 
lightened or civilized and that in the course of half a century 
they will be extirpated. Be that as it may, we, their sons, have 
minds, bodies, hands, hearts; and so long as the blood flows 
through our hearts and hands we will contend, if we be com- 
petent, to evince to the world that the Indian race is not obliter- 
ated. If we fail in the attempt, we must share the fate that 
awaits our race; but if we prove successful, may God smile upon 
us and bless us! His the will to make any nation happy or mis- 
erable. I conclude by asking those who are to be conspicuous 
men in their various tribes, to persevere and surmount the ob- 
stacles of fame, and climb the hill of science. May this wish 
produce members who shall resemble pillars of marble, strong, 
polished, fit to decorate and support the temple of union in which 
our tribes shall hereafter assemble. May we, when time shail 
have done with us, rest in our graves in tranquillity.” 

This one, by a small boy, if less grand and gloomy, cer- 
tainly exhibits a lively sense of the expediency of morals. 


On Stealing. 


“T consider that stealing is one of the lowest and most de- 
graded habits a man can get into. At first he will take small 
things, and then larger till he steals horses and large sums of 
money. He will go from town to town, and from city to city, 
till he goes throughout the United States and then he will turn 
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out to be a robber, plundering and murdering everyone that 
passes, and sometimes not getting a cent for his trouble. 

“My young friends, if you steal you will not be respectable, 
and a person that steals will never be contented; he will always 
be uneasy, and therefore you had better let stealing alone. 


“No more at present. y 
“TIMOTHY WALKER. 


The years 1832 to 1838 would seem to mark the high 
tide of the school’s prosperity and good results. The Choctaws 
boasted of its being their enterprise entirely, and there were 
quarrels and cabals for the war office to settle because the pow- 
erful Cherokees were thought to be getting more than their 
legitimate number into the academy. One document interests 
us, as it is evidently referring to the ancestors of Senator Owen 
of Oklahoma, whose wonderful mother was the granddaughter 
of a Cherokee chief of this name. It states that seven of the 
family of John Ross, the principal chief of the Cherokees, his 
sons and his political friends had got admission, and that all the 
Cherokees were clamoring to go to the school. In 1838, W. 
Armstrong, acting superintendent of the Western Territory, 
writes the Department that “The Choctaw Academy in Ken- 
tucky has educated many of the most prominent men in the In- 
dian country. They are seen in their councils taking the deep- 
est interest in the welfare and prosperity of their people.” In 
the next year, the same man complains in bewilderment that he 
cannot get the chiefs to let their sons go; that in place of hold- 
ing off a waiting list, that he cannot keep up the number re- 
quired. “Three of the most prominent young men in the na- 
tion,” he says, “Colonel Joe Harkins, Captain Robert Jones and 
Pierre Juzan, who were all at the academy, are bitter against it. 
Peter Folsom, a young man naturally well disposed, says he 
could learn there nothing of any importance. I am at loss for 
an explanation of their attitude.” We, however, find an expla- 
nation of the unspeakable cause in a furious letter from Colonel 
Johnson, written before they were dismissed. “Whether I 
leave black or white,” he says, “to keep my house in my ab- 
sence, it is sacred by the Laws of the Constitution as if I were 
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in it myself!” “You and the magistrates”, he reproaches, “were 
not sufficiently severe.” But no severity on their part could 
have made up for the secret half-measures in connection with 
the youths’ expulsion; and it is edifying to note that while the 
first offender of so many years back, was never heard from. 
every individual mentioned by Captain Armstrong as injuring 
the institution, had been expelled from the school quietly for 
drunkenness and disorderly conduct. At the instance of Colonel 
johnson and Mr. Henderson, the Government ordered an in- 
vestigation into the affairs and condition of the school in 1841, 
and matters were satisfactorily cleared up. 


But the times were out of joint. The slanders of the evil 
young chiefs were among the least of several causes for the de- 
cline of the institution. The chiefest was that Mr. Henderson 
was flagging. His frail constitution had begun to break under 
his multitudinous duties (one wonders how he found time to at- 
tend to his own affairs, to be widowed, to remarry, and to add 
six children to his numerous first brood). Annoyed by unrea- 
sonable concealments and complaints, exhausted by myriad cares, 
feeling it necessary to rear his growing daughters in different 
surroundings, and desiring time to accumulate a possible inherit- 
ance for a wife and children much younger than himself, he be- 
sought Colonel Johnson to release him from his post at the In- 
dian school; the Colonel replied in a panic; though, he declared, 
none but himself could keep the school together at all, he was 
involved in so many political webs that he would be helpless 
without Mr. Henderson’s continued superintendence; and he 
adjured him by his loyalty to him, and to his own humanitarian 
principles, to continue his connection with it. To this request Mr. 
Henderson was constrained to accede, providing that he be per- 
mitted to spend half his time away, Colonel Johnson agreeing to 
engage a suitable man for sub-superintendent during his absence. 
His conditions were accepted, but the difficulty lay in procuring 
the man. Nobody with his patience, courage, longsightedness 
and deep scholarship could be found to supply him. “It is 
hard to delegate power”, the minister of war had said: and it 
is; especially the power of the spirit. While the work went on 
very well after this change, it was then that most unpleasant im- 
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broglios took place unreported; that young men were returned 
to the nation whose words fouled the scholastic nest. The 
new head of Indian affairs believed that the Indians could be 
served best by schools in their own country; for the frontier was 
moving westward, and Kentucky was in his opinion too far out 
of touch with the nations. Colonel Johnson offered to wind up 
the school in two years; Mr. Henderson continued his position 
upborne by his missionary conscience and the feeling of duty 
unshirked which are admirably displayed in the following letter 
to the Indian office, (dated September, 1839) : 

“It is a matter of deep regret that the Indians cannot appre- 
ciate the advantages of education more highly than they do, 
and that all our labour and toil to cultivate the minds of their 
children should be so little regarded by them. It is true that 
many prejudices have existed against the school ever since it 
was located in Kentucky ; they have got up from various quarters 
under various circumstances and have been managed with great. 
art and skill; to the injury of the school; some by the boys them- 
selves, who have become impatient and tired of close applica- 
tion to business or to study; some by designing men in the na- 
tion, and others by enemies to Indian reformation in the bosom 
of our own country. With all these we have had to struggle 
and combat for thirteen or fourteen years. As to the grounds 
of complaint heretofore exhibited against the school, we have 
this gratification, that upon investigation it has uniformly turned 
out that they have arisen from the. most trivial circumstances, 
and have been more ideal than real. If the Indians of the North 
or South are so prejudiced against the school that they cannot 
consent to send more boys, I am at loss to ascertain upon what 
grounds their objections are predicated; for sure I am that the 
great boast of talents and education among the Choctaws and 
Pottawatamies is of persons who have been educated at this 
school. We always expected that many, like our own youths, 
would make but little or no use of an education after it was pro- 
cured; moreover that many out of so large a number would be 
sent from the nations who had not sufficient intellect to become 
scholars, and that others who had, would upon their return home. 
fall back into their Indian customs and habits, and soon forget 
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what they had learned. I have regretted to observe one unfa- 
vourable trait in.the Indian disposition to do justice to this insti- 
tuition i. e., that while they have been disposed to speak in the 
most unfavourable terms of a few whose minds were not capable 
of receiving instruction (and had on that account to be sent 
home) or of others who lacked moral courage to resist the 
temptation of vice, and thereby rendered themselves useless and 
ridiculous after their return home, they passed by unnoticed the 
meritorious and the many who have done credit. to the school 
and been an honour to the nation and themselves. Although I 
have been so often mortified at the unreasonable complaints com- 
ing from that part of the hation from which I had reason to ex- 
pect the most grateful acknowledgments, yet I have had the © 
pleasing consolation on my part of realizing the great and incal- 
culable advantages resulting from this institution to the Indian 
tribes. This school can boast of having produced a greater num- 
ber of the best scholars and mechanics, of the best school teach- 
ers, and accountants, as well as of the best practical. farmers and 
merchants, than any other institution of which I have knowledge. 
A smith-shop is conducted in the Choctaw nation by young men 
from this institution, and I am told that a boot and shoe shop is 
managed profitably in the Pottawatamie country by young men 
who learned at this place. I received a letter not long since from 
one of the young men who was educated here who informed me 
that he was employed to teach a school at $500 a year; from an- 
other that he was acting as clerk on good terms. I have also 
heard from many others who are doing well, but those of whom I 
speak came to the school in a perfect state of nature. I have also 
been informed that many who became pious at this school still 
continue to conduct themselves in an orderly and Christianlike 
manner. Any information of this sort must be highly gratifying 
to one who has grown grey labouring to improve the condition 
of that devoted people. I have had the honour of presiding over 
this institution for the last fourteen years as Superintendent, dur- 
ing which time I have always entertained the deepest solicitude 
to impart every species of knowledge calculated to elevate the 
Indian mind above that state of savage degradation and supersti- 
tious darkness under which they have lain for so many ages 
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past. I have endeavored to sow the seeds of piety and benevo- 
lence, to lay the foundation of moral rectitude, to cultivate social, 
affectionate and brotherly temperdment of mind, to stamp upon 
the young and all, the high reverence and responsibility we owe 
to the Creator. I have laboured incessantly to show the evil 
consequences of vice, and the end to which it leads.. I have en- 
deavoured by every means to contrast between good and bad 
actions, and to show the difference between good and bad men. 
I have studied the most useful course of education, — that which 
I thought best suited to their condition. This, I intend, shall 
be my course so long as I shall have the superintendence. Any 
instructions you may be pleased to give will be promptly obeyed.” 


Colonel Johnson proposed that Captain Armstrong visit 
the school upon his return from a journey to Washington, that 
he might make a report upon it to the chiefs whose minds had 
been poisoned by the lies of a few thwarted libertine boys. If 
favorable, it would have great weight with the nation and con- 
tinue to make the school useful for its short remaining time. 
He also decided upon the retention, as its sub-superintendent, 
of Colonel Peter H. Pytchlynn, a Choctaw chief, whose education 
for the most part had been received here and who had been to 
and from the school as escort for arriving and departing scholars 
and interpreter for visiting delegations of chiefs. He believed 
him to be competent and devoted to the real interest of his people, 
and knew that he possessed their entire trust. Strangely enough, 
this young man has been immortalized by no less a personage 
than Charles Dickens. The latter encountered him when he was 
traveling on the boat from Cincinnati to Louisville in 1842, and 
gives a most entertaining account of his interview. Pytch- 
lynn, who was no doubt a charter member of the Napoleon So- 
ciety, sent up his card; which tickled Dickens’ fancy immensely. 
He described the chief’s handsome person and stately bearing, 
his excellent English, which he had not begun to learn until he 
was a man grown, and their discussion of literature,—(Cooper, 
Scott) archaeology, history, hunting, (when the chief laughed 
at Dickens’ little joke about not damaging the buffaloes much) 
and politics. Pytchlynn was returning from Washington, and 
Dickens asked his opinion of Congress. He replied with a smile 
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that it lacked dignity in an Indian’s eyes. They spoke of the 
recently completed gallery of portraits of Indian chiefs by Mr. 
Catlin, and our chief assured him that his portrait was among 
them, and afterwards sent Dickens a lithographed copy of it,— 
“very like, though scarcely handsome enough,’ — which Dickens 
carefully preserved as a memento of his encounter with a 
Choctaw Indian in America. 

The school kept on its apparently prosperous way, for even 
at the height of the stormiest times, affairs had gone smoothly 
on the surface, and the board of visitors reported the students 
“in fine health and condition, decently and comfortably clad, 
seemingly attentive and industrious, and so far as they knew 
or believed, better satisfied than at any former period when they 
were called upon to make report”. Colonel Pytchlynn was 
retained at a good salary, and administered his duties satisfac- 
torily until March 14, 1842, when he resigned in favor of a Mr. 
Vanderslice, concerning whom we know nothing save that he 
had been in charge of schools in the Indian country. 

In May, 1842, the number of pupils had greatly decreased 
and no more were received; the attenion of the Government and 
of the nations being centered upon plans for the foundation of 
a school of similar aims and scope in the Southwest Choctaw 
territory, in furtherance of which incipient steps had been taken. 
This institution ceased to be a place of education for Indian 
youths in 1843. Of its final disintegration and its closing scenes, 
we have no account. Mr. Henderson, who was then living at his 
farm in Grant County near Crittenden, died there shortly after, 
in 1846. His soul must assuredly be with the saints. His body 
is under a modest shaft of marble in the family burying ground 
near the orchard of the old house, which is now occupied by his 
grandson. In the garret are some simple desks and benches, a - 
handsome globe and surveying instruments, some old school- 
books and maps; and his great-grandchild is sung to sleep with 
a barbaric Indian lullaby. These appear to be the sole relies in 
Kentucky of Colonel Dick Johnson’s once famous Choctaw 
Academy. 

As for that distinguished man, Collins mentions in 1844 
that he had “retired to his farm in Scott County, where he was 
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endeavoring to repair his private fortunes, which had been some- 
what impaired by a too liberal hospitality and by his absorption 
in his duties to his country.” He died in Frankfort in 1850, 
and was buried in the beautiful cemetery on the hill near the 
spot where O’Hara and his comrades keep the bivouac of the 
dead. His monument is sculptured in extraordinary bas-reliefs 
purporting to image forth the scenes of the death of Tecumseh 
at the hands of the dashing Colonel, who is magnificent in bear- 
skin and Hessian boots. 

His Brick House, and the school buildings, the shops, which 
produced the articles which caused “the liveliest pleasure to 
gleam from the countenance of President Van Buren and the 
Secretary of War, General Cass,” the dining hall capable of 
seating two hundred, where the young aborigines were sometimes 
wont to be “so evilly disposed as to throw stones and coffee” 
at each other, and cut up the table-cloths, and carry off the 
knives to go trading with,—all were destroyed by fire. Even 
the grove has dwindled from its former noble proportions; and 
the last vestige of the Indian school has vanished; both from the 
land, and from the memory of the Oldest Inhabitant. Let us 
hope that the results of its labors have been less evanescent; 
such effort on the part of teachers and of taught should survive 
as a little of the leaven of civilization. 











SECONDARY EDUCATION IN OHIO PREVIOUS TO 
THE YEAR 1840. 


BY W. W. BOYD. 


In the report of the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion for the year 1899, Rev. A. D. Mayo shows Ohio’s’ peculiar 
position in regard to education. Each of the thirteen original 
colonies of our country nourished its own class of people, differ- 
ing from each other in creeds, languages, manners, and original 
national ideals. Kentucky and Tennessee were reproductions 
of Virginia and North Carolina, while Vermont was carved 
from a colony already admitted as a state. 

But into Ohio, the fourth state admitted to the Union, 
immigrated “all sorts and conditions of people.” Probably no 
state, ancient or modern, had ever received in so short a period 
fifty thousand people of such energetic mold and in many ways 
so widely varied as the Territory of Ohio at its admission to 
the Union in 1803. These people had come in groups from 
every portion of the Union and from every civilized nation of 
the world. They differed in religious, social, governmental and 
industrial ideals. Could a republican form of government weld 
them into a common people? The majority of the original set- 
tlers were an enterprising and intensely practical body of people. 
They had implicit trust in God and worshiped devoutly. They 
were seeking new homes and those things which were best for 
their homes. They believed in education as a means of develop- 
ment. They wanted freedom and believed in the subjection of 
individual ideals to the common ideal only. Could they find that 
common ideal? That is our problem to-day. In the midst of our 
individual clashes, it is becoming more and more difficult to find 
the common ideal. We are led hither and yon by vagaries and 
find only after bitter experiences that what we thought we 
wanted, being misled, we do not want, and what we thought 
we did not want is our true need. The differing ideals of our 
pioneer fathers in this new western country was to furnish the 
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actual test of republican government. The success of Ohio in 
its first half century became an object lesson for the making 
of the new republic beyond the Alleghenies. This paper is 
concerned only with the development of secondary education 
as one of the agencies in the fusion of the various classes of 
settlers. 

Secondary education in this country has passed through 
three very distinct stages: first, the Latin-grammar school; 
second, the academy; third, the public high school, The aim of 
the old Latin-grammar school was to prepare the sons of the 
wealthy for college. In the history of our Gountry, it belongs 
to the colonial days. About the time of the revolution the 
academy was beginning to assert itself. Its aim was to supply 
a more practical education to a larger class of our youth, in- 
cluding young ladies. It flourished until the middle of the last 
century. Now we have the public high school, offering some 
kind or all kinds of secondary training to the masses. 

Therefore, we find that Ohio was settled within the period 
of the academy. There was little to bind the people together 
except a common state government, The state was settled in 
communities or patches. In local affairs each community began 
to work out its own ideals. Therefore, it was commonly found 
that higher education in one community differed widely from 
that in another. In settlements of New England people, the 
classical and literary ideal found expression in the new academy 
course. In settlements of Pennsylvania and New Jersey people, 
the Benjamin Franklin ideal of a practical education took shape. 
In settlements of southern citizens, the ideal of a finishing 
school, furnishing culture and manners asserted itself. It is not 
surprising, therefore, in the fusion which occurred later that we 
should find all these ideals blending and influencing the curricula 
of our high schools. 


The organization of secondary schools proceeded from three 
sources. First, the church seemed to feel the necessity of mak- 
ing provision for higher education. All denominations entered 
into aggressive campaigns for secondary education either to 
strengthen the church or to conserve its membership. Out of 
many of these secondary schools grew the splendid colleges 
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which have dotted this fair commonwealth more profusely than 
any other has been. Second, itinerant preachers frequently 
established private schools for the instruction of the youth. As 
the preacher was usually a better educated man than the teacher 
of the subscription school, he took an interest in teaching what 
others could not, and the youth took an interest in him, because 
through him they came into knowledge. Private schools were 
established also by other educated men and some women in their 
own communities. Third, local pride and local needs frequently 
led wealthy citizens to organize an academy for the youth of 
their communities* 


Many teachers employed in the subscription schools, which 
were the elementary schools of the early part of last century, 
had ability to teach some Latin and.algebra and they gladly 
added these studies for the benefit of older students. While 
the schools taught by these teachers could hardly be denominated 
secondary schools, much secondary instruction was given through 
these schools as agencies. 


The following list of secondary schools organized previous 
to the year 1840, with the dates of founding, will give some idea 
of the magnitude of the efforts made in the early days to pro- 
mote education. The list shows the force of the clause in the 
Ordinance of 1787 and in the first Constitution of the state, 
“education shall forever be encouraged.” In the light of what 
was accomplished, the clause does not seem to be so vague and 
meaningless as is sometimes charged. The schools are listed 
by counties. It is not presumed that the list is complete, as 
the writer’s research was somewhat hasty and doubtless resulted 
in missing some records of schools. It is known, moreover, that 
many schools were organized and passed away of which we have 
no public record. It is hoped that this list may be enlarged and 
the record made more complete: 


Ashtabula County: 


Grand River Institute (Austinburg) .................--.-000- 1831 
Athens County: 
Academy of Ohio University (Athens).................020000- 1808 


(First legislative act, 1802 — First building, 1807) 
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Auglaize County: 
Mission School conducted by Quakers..............eeeeeeee: 
(Taught manual arts and agriculture) 
(Continued until 1832) 
Belmont County: 
St. Clairsville Female Seminary.................scce0e. pba 
St. Clairsville Institute and Teachers’ Seminary............... 
(Boys’ School) 


Brown County: 


Rigas Collen Acme sisi ce inde hte es Beech eiweda 

pene aia | a 5 co 563-55 kino 0k nc ice dens vad getter eee 
Butler County: 

Bessey Select Schost (Oxtard): 5... oe oosis cdi ons cvcesdestene 

Miami University Grammar School (Oxford)...............+- 

Walkaces .Sclol. (HIMMO) |. ee. Foes iste Heab wesc dececvss 

pean: TLatery  Beesete ns boi co's vec teasg bance veadlesdy ods 

(A classical academy) 

Cand Tale Tee Se SANs inn koi conn seed coudanteenivest 

Hamilton and Rossville: Academy... . i... 5.055 codec tceVecwccee 

Furman’s Private School (Middletown)...............0.ee00. 
Champaign County: 

WEDD, FURRONS noice 8a sca bel eesnds Cokes Coote eae bans Oees 

Peceas, Fae NOON. oie iin cine Bee asec duced pveapeaves 
Clark County: 

Sestth’s Academy: (SpringBeld) occ sc cci cc cecceadcecssce ses 

Torbert’s Grammar School (Springfield).............seeeeee 


Clinton County: 

Taylor's Latin: School (Wilmington) .)o.0:00 io. ede Sa vecedios 
(Taylor was a Presbyterian minister) 

Columbiana County: 
: DE ok, Siib dda 5s 2s take pedioerarecenragtapeiny te 
Deal RA He i ix 5c oe wines poses bands nc ae ee eses oes 
Peiends ‘Soliagl (aati 5 «65:05. a8 Ade dinetsnpe Btceyeens 
Sonate: Tats BOs vac vce inns side cpveasedtareneeeteaseraen 


Cuyahoga County: 
Cherie Ammer a oi onion oo cd cK ents vivbsovd eid etones reas 
Young Ladies’ Academy (Cleveland).............-.+--+0---- 
Darke County: 
Swallow Grammar Bete. ae vc ioics cc caiceelss cevesessesperes 
(Mr. Swallow was an itinerant preacher) 


Delaware County: 
Morgan Academy (Delaware) ..0:5 506 00cc eid ccesestesocnseves 
The Female Seminary (Delaware) .............-ccceesccccses 
Quitman’s Academic Grove (Delaware)......./...2+e+e+ eee 
(Quitman became Governor of Mississippi) 
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Fairfield County: 
Booth’s Brick Academy (Lancaster).............sceeeeeceeces 1820 
Howes Acadenry GBUCantei) oc cc. seis oon 5s Seok edd ic 1835 
RS MN nc oo cri ckwbibue's.o cad's ousted «th. be Sess oer 1838 
Greenfield Academy (Near Hooker’s Station)................. 1830 
Franklin County: 
Dr. P. Sisson’s Classical School (Columbus).................. 1817 
EI EE EON Fee 1818 
Se Fe CEE i Seda d dc ece oe cancqacadcndiancecds 1820 
Ee SNM = PRON o's Sin esse wie b's eee k hy emer deen Gb 1820 
Aree AceGeet (CONROE). o.oo sh cs keen scivecnccdacn 1826 
Re Ses Fee FN oon Sli ocieiv occ cs caicictvdes 1829 
iTruuty Church Schools (CCohimBas) <5. 20.65.0000 ccccseccetsinns 1820 
A High School by Horace Wilcox (Columbus)................ 1832 
High School for Young Ladies (Columbus).................. 1838 
I SERIE oh wan she Geto Pu pad osed conanceuede 1820 
Gallia County: 
EEE ee EEL ROOT OR LEP LORETO 1811 
Geauga County: ° 
I I a os 5.05 os esp Soe cea whe 04 eos San we hovaee 1804 
ree ead wipe ote uwie ha alee v¥icqadipiee 1825 
Sl ie as co caead kesce specs s alebrdinnss ceeianbae 1839 
Hamilton County: 
Beeiey @ PRCA “CCOTMMII YS. 6 55 0 cess 6 oi ase cdedanveecedeaes 1792 
ee DE a ioc cen es 2k vo Fae eh ancmemvon a 1815 
(Became Cincinnati College) 
Locke’s Female Academy (Cincinnati)...................... 1823 
Picket’s Female Institution (Cincinnati).....................- 1826 
Kinmont’s Boys’ Academy (Cincinnati)..................... 1827 
Woodward Free Grammar School (Cincinnati)............... 1826 


(Afterward Woodward High School) 
Hughes High School (Cincinnati) 


Ohio Mechanics’ Institute (Cincinnati)...................6..- 1828 
Western Female Institute (Cincinnati) ...............0-eeeees 1833 
The Hentz Seminary (Cincinnati)... ..........ccccccccccccee 1834 
Institute of Science and Languages (Cincinnati)............... 1836 
Cimcmmtets  Atetets Semsimety once eve ciccnccccwouscvices Before 1830 
Ce. SUM i loa eB vaulde esd buSeaCp Owes Before 1830 
St. Ravier Academy (Cimclsnatl) oo... oc ccccccccscccscccccccvcs 1831 
Harrison County: 
Alma Mater Academy (New Athens)...................eeee0- 1824 
(Afterwards Alma College—then Franklin) 
ee es a nadeunons pevadnss Geaavbed oan dd abbeds ins 1823 


Highland County: 


I? GU da os a aC us tes ude dewey hens du ulema 1827 
es ee MU oe se bide Sededaneoce Wee 
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Huron County: 


BOT FU iv civic Hi ve ares eked peck bier an ena’ 1826 

Wotwam Femtate Semibets. 550... oe es et ines 1833 
(Eliza Ware) 

i TRE I 6-44 hoo oo a SEs is cag ee nda 1837 


(Hariet Bedford) 
Jefferson County: 


Buchanan Academy (Steubenville)..................eececeeee 1814 
(Edwin M. Stanton a pupil) 

Well’s Academy (Steubenville) ................ccccccccccccees 1818 

Ackerly Academy (Steubenville)................cccceeeeeeees 1820 

Sentt Acutitangy CHAMGGTAED - 5 56 dices coin on Kh ce cade eevioninet 1830 

Beatty's Seminary for Young Ladies (Steubenville)........... 1829 
(Afterwards Steubenville Seminary) 

SE FIRE ind o's 6 b:ddh ina nes ot aber pewncesde ae 1833 


(Afterwards Richmond Classical Institute and then Rich- 
mond College) 
Knox County: 


wean’ s. Acadipiep (008; VOTMe). cs 6. snc veccecicteees pemesesen 1815 

Kenyon College Academy (Gambier)... ........ccssceececeeees 1825 

REGIE -ACRGOINE ii i niciee 9 oF os ok acon svete ebeneaeeves 1837 
Lake County: 

Huntington’s Private School (Painesville) .............eeeee-- 1816 

PAIR GN US TN oo osm oi fib oo nk oh ovis ete ce ceenes na wane 1829 

Western Reserve Teachers’ Seminary (Kirtland)............. 1838 
Licking County: 

Granville Academy (Congregational)...............cceeceeees 1827 

Granville Female Institute (Baptist)...............0ceeeeeeees 1832 

Denison University Academy (Baptist) (Granville)........... 1831 

Newark Semmarty: for Youtig Ladies, . 5... 03 cc.ccsecces decetas 1837 

Newark High School (Pay School) ...........ccssceccccccsoe’ 1838 

Come BON GOES ic hd ccciinccsscuddetenenskevsces tabeu 1830 
Lorain County: . 

ate SE SOE on ia 5.6 sn hn sb bak dcsacensvdess ses kedwaws 1831 

(Maintaired by a board of trustees) 

Coors Collec Acaagae oi. .c 6 o0ic vcckgcn we celeeewtencs 6bseetree 1833 
Mahoning County: 

Peres DORM” sccksepcrdccessccenssedvcsccsagesovesussbas 1835 
Medina County: 

SECT | PCO is ca cS c wipiads'cs ond worececio neutues <esuetunne 1836 

Tremesberts AGGRNE ics ccccccnsccteséseedcevevcdvvotutienns 1837 

Aber vibe ACO 3. is ccnccisevésccotsvusiesicevtursh ees tre 1837 
Miami County: 

ee EE Ce OECD IIE PE er oh EO ee 1818 

Gramma Semel CTPF. oo on ecdcsceys coneeb ess doe sseae 1826 


Select School for Young Ladies (Troy) ..........eeeeeeeeeeees 1838 
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Montgomery County: 


IR SN id atta sik ak Sep dice man’s mcbehs sgn Oe asdewens 1807 

Miss Dionecia Sullivan’s Private School for Girls............. 1815 

ee NE Ge 4 7 ee aa Oe ey ee 1823 

Senne Fane LEARY | iia od osw 66 0 ye baddies cdvncswvis 1820 

Maria Harrison’s School for Young Ladies.................... 1832 
Muskingum County: 

gk Ge 2 ne nn eee, OCR Ge 1808 

Seminary for Young Ladies (Zanesville)...................45. 1810 

Moravian School for Young Ladies (Zanesville).............. 1819 

EY SN Se SAS cea neuseec twee sketshee woOb ks 1824 

Sees SONNY: LEADCSUIIEY 5 iia en ous oc wee ceeds becccadees 1830 
Melautite Academy (Zanesville) «. . 0... cecccickcccccevscevsccccccesss IMD 

nC Oe SONS 8S i 0b co Seid whan ce pea FS Be ed veep 1836 

(Afterwards Putnam Female Seminary) 

Muskingum College Academy (New Concord)................. 1837 
Perry County: 

Ne os a ke ree cued chem anne RaG aT Wide keee’ 

EE NED | ON oooh ss cence oc 8 Sie ba cob ok oe wines Mes 

es ad cee v er andes sara neeptres kenstunts 1830 


(Now St. Mary’s of the Springs — Dominican) 
Pickaway County: 


SOE ai inc cas 36 obWabve nd ee pr adee kd aad Before 1837 
Ross County: 

nn NE ME ln ne oy cin uiela aun cin als soteeaits 1808 

(A Lancasterian School) 

Cn IIE IIIS. oc itso ds iwcnd cha cveeelacacwsevoas 1820 
Scioto County: 

Wheeler Academy (Portsmouth) ................ceeeeeeeeeees 1818 
Seneca County: 

Senaca County Academy (Republic) .................eeeeeeeee 1836 
Stark County: 

Cs ee: CNT ss os obec w aes outa eudarervasehNe sve 1838 
Summit County: 

Western Reserve University Academy (Hudson).............. 1827 

pe RT | 2) Pe 1836 

Mrs. Dodges Private School (Akron) :.<.. ...0.60cciccccc cscs 1836 

Akron High School conducted by Miss B. Hawkins (Private).. 1837 

eS SI 4 in va ac bilan bownke ay ead Bed wenesons 1837 

ED el oi ng vna chen b Ws sad oaeane ke ee cus teh abe 1836 
Warren County: 

Robinson Grammar School (Lebanon).............0ee++eeeees 1810 


Washington County: 
Muskingum Academy (Marietta) .............ccccccccsecceees 
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Institute of Education (Marietta) ..............ccceceeccecees 1830 
WEnraetie Collet Tee ao 5 5s ices en ec chaiaiadeos whe 1833 
(Afterwards Marietta College) 


Wyandot County: 
Mission School at: Upper Sandusky’. «c/05 60. oc onc cab adeccews 1823 
(Manual training, agriculture, domestic science) 


The federal census of 1840 gives the relative standings in 
regard to secondary education of the states in the Ohio Valley 
as follows: 


Kentucky ...... 116 academies and grammar schools with 4906 scholars 
RN igey orks 73 academies and grammar schools with 4310 scholars 
Indigna. ac...’ 54 academies and grammar schools with 2946 scholars 
TA ots os xs 42 academies and grammar schools with 1967 scholars 


At the same time Michigan had 12 academies and grammar 
schools with 485 pupils and Wisconsin two with 65 pupils. 

From this list of schools, it will be inferred very readily 
that the nearest type to the old colonial Latin-Grammar school 
was found probably in the preparatory departments of the early 
Ohio colleges. It was the distinct province of the Latin-Grammar 
school to prepare boys for college. Colonial secondary history 
does not repeat itself in Ohio. The boy from.the Latin-Grammar 
school of one of the early New England colonies was looking 
forward to a college course in the old country. Very few Ohio 
youths in the early days of our state ever thought of leaving 
the state for education. They were content with what the 
academy could give them or they sought the college courses of 
the few home colleges. The local academy offered a broader 
course of study than the preparatory course of the college. But 
the latter led finally to better training as well as to more special- 
ized work. Consequently, we find in the preparatory depart- 
ments of the early colleges the narrow classical course of the 
New England Latin-Grammar school. 

It is evident that secondary education was maintained dur- 
ing the first fifty years of the existence of Ohio largely through 
the instrumentality of academies and private schools. Certain 
localities seemed to give an especial impetus to these schools. 
Among them may be mentioned Delaware, Lancaster, Burton, 
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Columbus, Cincinnati, Steubenville, Norwalk, Dayton, Zanes- 
ville, Chillicothe, Akron and Marietta. These seem to have 
been centers toward which focused the endeavors of New Eng- 
land teachers and the early graduates of Ohio University and 
from which-radiated an atmosphere of learning which permeated 
and encouraged other portions of our state. A writer of the 
history of Fairfield County gives the following account of sec- 
ondary education in Lancaster which may fairly picture other 
centers : 


“The first advance to better educational facilities in Lancaster was 
in the erection of the Brick Academy (Booth’s) on Wheeling St. by a 
number of the most wealthy citizens. The building was erected shortly 
before 1820. Mr. Whittlesy was the first man to teach in it. After him, 
and about 1825, the late John T. Brasee taught a six months term. After 
Mr. Brasee, Professor Howe occupied it for a number of years, when the 
trustees sold the building to Dr. Bigelow for a private residence some- 
time between 1834 and 1839. 

“After the abandonment of the Brick Academy, Professor Howe 
built a frame house on Mulberry St. and reopened his school. This school 
was known for many years as Howe’s Academy and was conducted about 
ten years. In this school and as pupils of Mr. Howe, General and Secre- 
tary Sherman, P. B. Ewing, Boyle Ewing, J. C. Kinkead, and many others 
of Lancaster’s young men and young ladies attended. 


“In an old copy of the Lancaster Gazette, bearing the date of July 5. 
1838, appears the following remarkable notice: 

“Lancaster Institute, for the instruction of young ladies, corner of 
Columbus and Mulberry Sts., conducted by Mrs. and Mr. McGill, A. B., 
R. H. A. The principals beg leave to announce to their friends, and the 
people generally, that they have opened the above institution. 


“The course of instruction comprises the Latin, French and English 
languages; music and singing on the Logerian system; drawing and the 
elements of perspective; geometry; fruit, flower, figure and landscape 
painting, in oil and water colors; oriental painting on paper, satin, velvet, 
and wood; Grecian and glass painting: Japaning, mezzotinting and trans- 
ferring; orthography; reading; English grammar; composition and letter 
writing; history, ancient and modern; writing on a free beautiful and easy 
system, in which legibility and elegance are combined; the ornamental 
hands; arithmetic and book-keeping on an improved system, adapted to 
domestic accounts; geography, use of globes, construction of maps; 
astrology ; mythology; chronology; practical chemistry, as it relates to the 
useful arts dependent on that science; natural and moral philosophy: 
botany, with instructions for drawing and coloring plants, flowers, etc : 
plain and ornamental needle and fancy work.’” 
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The Greenfield Academy, at one time an important institu- 
tion near Lancaster, was built by Jacob Claypool for school and 
church purposes about the year 1830. Dr. Williams, a ripe 
scholar and a well-known writer and ‘author, taught the school 
about ten years, and many of the leading men of the county 
were educated there. 

The early struggles in the establishment of secondary edu- 
cation received some encouragement from the experiments of 
Dayton Academy. It was incorporated in 1807. In 1808, a two- 
story brick building was erected on the lot north of the Park 
Presbyterian Church. Wm. Smith, the first teacher, according 
to his contract, proposed to teach “reading, writing, arithmetic, 
the classics and the sciences.” Mr. Smith, after a period of 
about ten years as principal, was succeeded by Gideon McMillan, 
a graduate of the University of Glasgow, who was according 
to his own advertisement an accomplished scholar. 

This school presents an interesting chapter in its attempt 
to make use of the Lancasterian or “mutual instruction” system 
of education. Joseph Lancaster, an Englishman, was deeply 
impressed with this system, when a Dr. Bell imported it from 
India to England. Mr. Lancaster opened a school at South- 
wark; but Dr. Bell, claiming to be the founder of the system, 
supplanted Lancaster. At that, Lancaster, disheartened, emi- 
grated to the United States in 1818. He soon aroused a wide 
interest in his system. The trustees of the Dayton Academy 
were enamored of the Lancasterian method and adopted it for 
use in their school. It was necessary to build a new building 
especially adapted to the purpose. This they did just north of 
the old academy building, erecting a brick structure sixty-two 
by thirty feet in size. The floor was of brick and heated by 
“convolving flues” underneath. 


The school was opened as the Dayton Lancasterian Academy 
in the fall of 1820. It was claimed for this system that by 
promoting scholars in each class to the position of monitor on 
the ground of good scholarship and conduct, one teacher, who 
needed only to act as a general supervisor, might control and 
instruct five hundred scholars, thus saving great expense. The 
plan soon failed in Dayton as it did in other places. The lesson 
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which we learn from such experiments may moderate our en- 
thusiasm for fads. : 

One resolution passed by the board of trustees in 1821, 
in my judgment, would not be without service, if it could be 
enforced to-day, viz., “That any scholar attending the Lan- 
casterian school who may be found playing ball on the Sabbath, 
or resorting to the woods or commons on that day for sport, 
shall forfeit any badge of merit he may have obtained and 
twenty-five tickets; and, if the offense appears aggravated, shall 
be further degraded as the tutor shall think proper and _neces- 
sary; and that this resolution be read in school every Friday 
previous to the dismission of the scholars.” 

No public examinations were conducted in the Lancasterian 
schools, as each recitation constituted an examination and the 
public were welcome at all times. 

The histories of two schools at St. Clairsville in Belmont 
County fairly present what has occurred in many communities 
of our state, viz., dreams have been dreamed only to prove their 
own effervescence. St. Clairsville, being on the great National 
Pike, had begun very early to picture its own future glory and 
to prepare for it by establishing educational institutions. When 
railroads were built, it was soon discovered how inaccessible 
St. Clairsville is. 

St. Clairsville Female Seminary was established in 1836. 
Its three-year course of study may be taken as a fair index of 
what was going on in other academies. 

Primary year: Reading, spelling and defining, writing, 
mental and written arithmetic, English grammar, modern and 
ancient geography, history of the United States; modern and 
ancient history; improvement of the mind; geography of the 
heavens; Sullivan’s political class book; natural philosophy ; 
botany. 

Junior year: English grammar, rhetoric, human physiology, 
Euclid’s geometry, chemistry, astronomy, philosophy of natural 
history, intellectual philosophy, algebra. 

Senior year: Outline of geology, ecclesiastical history, logic, 
natural theology, moral philosophy, But's:’s analogy, evidences 
of Christianity. 
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The Latin, Greek and French languages and peneng and 
drawing were offered as optional studies. 

Similarly Abbeyville in Medina County had its dream. The 
historian of Medina County has this to say: 


“In 1837 or thereabouts, Abbeyville had reached the highest point in 
all its greatness. The village gave great promise at that-day, as much so 
perhaps as any other village in the county five years after its origin. It 
was in the last mentioned year that an effort was made, mainly through 
the influence of Solomon F. Holcomb, to institute at Abbeyville either a 
branch of Oberlin College or an educational enterprise of a similar 
character. Professor Amos Dresser of Oberlin came to Abbeyville for the 
purpose of taking the initiatory steps looking to the founding of a 
college. Quite a large class was obtained, and for a number of months 
the future of the little village was cloudless and serene. The principal 
object, or one of them, upon which the institution was founded was a 
scheme to promote manual labor. The education to be furnished was 
industrial in its nature, a scheme which since that day has developed the 
industrial universities and agricultural colleges scattered throughout the 
United States. But, alas for Abbeyville! the attempt proved abortive, and 
the good-looking professor took his departure.” 


No account of secondary education would seem to be com- 
plete without a mention of the first academy established in the 
Northwest Territory. This was the old Muskingum Academy 
in Marietta. Although a Mr. Reily is said to have opened an 
academy in Columbia earlier, it is probable that Mr. Reily’s 
school never attained more than an elementary school character. 

There was a meeting of Marietta people held on April 29, 
1797, for the purpose of considering measures for promoting 
the education of youth. General Rufus Putnam was chosen 
chairman and Return Jonathan Meigs clerk. It was resolved 
“that a committee of six be appointed to prepare’ a plan of a 
house suitable for the instruction of youth, and religious exer- 
cises, and to make an estimate of the expense and the most 
suitable means of raising the necessary moneys, and to fix upon 
a spot whereon to erect the house, and report on Saturday next 
at three o’clock p. m.” 

On Saturday, May sixth, the committee reported a plan, 
an estimate of cost of one thousand dollars and a method of 
raising the money. At a meeting a week later, it was decided 
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to call the school Muskingum: Academy. The man subscribing 
the largest amount was General Rufus: Putnam. His gift was 
three hundred dollars. If there were no other reason for re- 
membering Gen. Putnam, this first largest gift to the cause of 
education above the elementary school in the Northwest Terri- 
tory should entitle him to a lasting place in our affections. The 
subscription not being large enough, eighteen pews were sold 
to the highest bidders. These pews could be occupied by the 
purchasers on all public occasions. 

The following articles adopted by the board of trustees 
relate to the education in the academy: 


“ARTICLE 3.— It shall be the duty of the preceptor to teach the pupils 
writing, reading, arithmetic, geography, English grammar, and the Latin 
and Greek languages; the different branches in which a pupil is to be 
taught to be signified to the preceptor by the parent or guardian of the 
pupil.” 

“ArTIcLE 4.—It shall be the duty of the preceptor to pay due atten- 
tion to the language and manners, particularly, and to the deportment of 
the scholars generally, that they may be instructed to be civil and obliging 
to each other, and respectful everywhere to all.” 

“ARTICLE 5.— It shall be the duty of the preceptor to cause some or 
all of the pupils to learn select, entertaining and instructive speeches and 
dialogues, adapted to their several capacities and ages which they shall 
pronounce in the academy before such audience as may attend on the 
quarter day, which shall be the last day of every quarter.” 

“ARTICLE 7.— The hours of tuition shall commence at nine o’clock 
in the forenoon and end at twelve, and commence at two in the afternoon 
and end at five, except during the winter when they shall begin at half 
past one and end at half past four, at which time the preceptor shall cause 
the bell to be rung.” 

“Articte 8. The prices of tuition to be paid to the preceptor for 
each quarter shall be: for reading and writing two dollars, for arithmetic, 
English grammar, the first rudiments of astronomy, and geography two 
dollars and fifty cents. Latin, Greek and mathematics, three dollars.” 


In addition a small fee was charged for repairs on the 
building. 

The academy was opened in 1800. David Putnam, a grad- 
uate of Yale University, was the first teacher. The academy 
building was sold at auction October 8, 1832. 

Another school, which may be called the successor of Mus- 
kingum Academy, was established in Marietta in 1830 as the 
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Institute of Education. It embraced an infant school, a primary 
school, a ladies’ seminary and a high school, In 1833, the high 
school was chartered as the Marietta Collegiate Institute and 
this institution was chartered in 1835 as Marietta College. The 
college at once established a preparatory department which was 
continued until last year. 


The ideals from which our academies were formed would 
not seem to contribute great enthusiasm for education. The 
eastern patterns, after which our western academies were copied, 
find some comment in the remarks of an early teacher in Newark, 
New Jersey, Mr. Nathan Hedges. He says: 


“In 1807, I became a pupil in the New Warren Academy in Morris- 
town, then under the direction of James Stevenson, a Scotchman. The 
school was both English and classical, and may be justly regarded as a 
favorable type of the best schools of that day. 

“In the English department, the simplest elementary branches re- 
ceived but little attention. 

“Writing was well taught by an accomplished master.” 

“Arithmetic was taught from Dilworth, a book making no allusion 
to a decimal currency, and having little or no adaptation to the ordinary 
requirements of business. Arithmetic was taught here about as inef- 
fectually as in other schools. When a boy left school and was required 
to make almost any simple business calculation, he failed, giving the 
stereotyped reason, “There a’nt no such sums in my book.” 

“Reading was taught mechanically.” 

“English grammar could hardly be said to be taught in this school. 
I doubt whether the teacher knew anything about it. 

“Geography was not taught. I think there was neither book, map 
nor globe in the school. 

“Book-keeping. This was a branch taught at the Academy by a 
master who was a good book-keeper, but who had no proper ideas of 
teaching. 

“Admission to the classical department was by promotion from the 
English department. Here English branches were still pursued; but the 
emphasis was upon Latin. The text books were poor. Memorizing was 
the great method.” 

“In reading, forty or more would stand up and read in concert.” 


Private schools for teaching secondary branches were 
opened by itinerant ministers or young college graduates from 
New England, or by educated men and women who had settled 
in these pioneer districts and could leave their business or homes. 
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for a portion of the time. Their pupils were obtained by an- 
nouncements in the public press, of which the following. adver- 
tisements, taken from an Akron paper, will show the method: 


“May 20, 1836.—M. and A. C. Joyce respectfully inform the in- 
habitants of Akron and vicinity that they have opened a school in South 
Akron where they will instruct a few young ladies in Arithmetic, Orthog- 
raphy, History, Composition, Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, Botany, 
Rhetoric, Chemistry, Drawing in Crayon, Mezzotinto, Pencil, India Iak, 
Japaning, Flower Painting, etc. Terms made known on application.” 

“July 27, 1836.—Mrs. Susan E. Dodge announces”, etc. Term 
eleven weeks. Each study from $2.50 to $5.00. 

“Jan. 2, 1837. — Miss B. Hawkins announces the course of study for 
the Akron High School,” etc. This seems to have been a chartered school. 


Among the private schools was Wheaton Select School, 
maintained in the basement of Trinity Church, Columbus, just 
opposite the State Capitol on Third street. A pupil, twenty 
years after leaving this school, wrote: 


“When that old fence was built around 
The State-House yard you know, 

*Twas there we played our school-boy games 
Upon the lovely green, 

And happier hearts—some silent now — 
The world has never seen; 

’Twas Wheaton’s school just o’er the way, 
Methinks I hear the bell 

That called us from our sports and play, 
Its ringing seemed a knell.” 


One of the interesting schools was the Western Reserve 
Teachers’ Seminary founded at Kirtland, Ohio (Lake County), 
in 1838, of which Asa D. Lord was principal for eight years. 
It seems that about 1836 a professor, C. E. Stowe, of Lane 
Theological Seminary, was making preparations for a tour of 
Europe. The General Assembly of Ohio was informed of this 
contemplated trip and immediately passed a resolution asking 
Professor Stowe to investigate secondary education in Europe. 
In reporting afterwards to the General Assembly Professor 
Stowe recommended : 

1. That the science of teaching should be a branch in 
academies and high schools. 
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2. That a model school for practice should be organized. 

3. That there should be a teachers’ seminary organized 
near the center of the state. 

These recommendations took root partially in the organiza- 
tion of the school at Kirtland. 

Some of the elementary schools fulfilled the purpose of 
secondary schools by providing a place of association for the 
young people and in the development of discipline and self- 
control. Dr. Thos. Cowgill gives the following account of a 
school taught about a mile from his father’s residence, which 
was near the town of East Liberty, Logan County: 

“During the winter of 1817-18 a school was taught by the 
late Judge Daniel Baldwin about one mile south of our house 
in a house similar to our dwelling except there were some joists 
-and an upper floor. This school was largely attended by the 
young men and women of our neighborhood—a number of 
them coming four miles to school. There were at least ten 
young men attending this school over six feet high and large 
in proportion and weighing about two hundred pounds each. 
There were about the same number of young women attending 
the school. And those large and tall young men exhibited more 
signs of humility than some of the smaller scholars; for in 
walking across the floor they must bow or they would bump 
their heads against the joists every time. A number of these 
young men and women were in their spelling books. 

The school books consisted of Webster’s Spelling Book, 
Lindley Murray’s Works, the Introductory English Reader, 
Sequel, the New Testament, with Walsh and Pike’s Arithmetic.” 

There were certain valuable courses offered generally in 
the early secondary schools of Ohio which seem to have fallen 
into disfavor. These were music, drawing and painting, religion 
and morals, and public rhetoricals. The quarter-day presenta- 
tion of dialogues, debates, “Pieces”, and essays served an ex- 
cellent purpose in arousing interest in the school and in awaken- 
ing public discussion on questions of the day. 

A few facts stand out rather prominently. It is evident 
the people believed in a school higher than the elementary. 
Every community considered, as a first essential to its own pros- 
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perity, the founding of an academy. While the secondary 
schools offered preparation for college, practical: studies were 
receiving especial recognition. Education was provided for 
young women as well as young men. 

It can not be doubted that-the very generous contribution 
of leaders which Ohio has made to the affairs of the nation be- 
came possible through the training of the secondary schools. 
Whatever criticisms we may make upon the crude beginnings - 
of secondary education in the West, it must be admitted that 
the early academies furnished the opportunities for earnest 
effort, intellectual struggle and moral discriminations which, 
after all, are the qualities of the true man. 





